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A SUMMER NOON. 


BY EDNAH PROCTOR CLARKE. 





The high sun spills his golden wine 
Across the fields; the crowding clover- 
buds 
Lift eager lips, and drain the draught divine, 
Till drowsy fire through veiny tissue floods ; 
Languid they lean above the sleepy grass, 
While with deep whirring bass and treble 
tine, 
Tuning their tiny pipes, the small musi- 
cians pass. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The university world is slowly opening 
its doors to women, but a great step in 
advance was made on Thursday, June 30, 
when Dublin University for the first time 
conferred the honorary degree of D. Litt. 
on Miss Jane Barlow, the Irish novelist, 
and Mrs. Sophie Bryant, D.Sc., head mis- 
tress of the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls; and that of LL. D. on 
Miss Mulvaney, head mistress of the Alex- 
andra Schools in Dublin. At the same 
time Miss Helen Bartram, daughter of the 
late Richard Bartram, took her degree of 
B. A. with five other women graduates of 
Cambridge. 





From New South Wales comes a fresh 
illustration of the fact that the possession 
of the ballot disposes women to take more 
active measures for the benefit and pro- 
tection of children. A deputation from 
the Women’s Progressive Association 
waited on the Acting Premier, Mr. Wise, 
to lay before him some suggestions with 
Tegard to the preservation of infant life 
Miss Golding, presi- 
dent of the Association, drew attention to 
the appalling infantile mortality, and 
urged Mr. Wise to introduce Dr. McKel- 
lar’s Infant Protection Bill, the State 
Children’s Bill and the Truancy Bill as 
800n as Parliament met. Miss Mahoney, 
matron of an Infants’ Home, pointed out 








tbe serious lack of accommodation for 
sick babies under two years. With one 
or two exceptions only a very small per- 
centage of sick infants were received in 
hospitals. She contended that the exist- 
ing Homes were for healtby children, and 
tbat if they became sick there should be 
a hospital to send them to. A _ hospital 
for sick infants under two years, attended 
by a staff of nurses specially trained for 
that work, is needed for the relief of fami- 
lies too poor to provide adequate care. 
She said: ‘‘If the 13,000 babies under the 
age of two years who die annually 
throughout the Commonwealth through 
ignorance and improper feeding were 
properly housed and looked after, there 
would be no need of holding Birth-rate 
Commissions.”’ 





After fifteen years of penal servitude, 
Mrs. Florence Maybrick 1s free. She left 
England on July 20 on her way to France. 
The transfer of the prisoner from a penal 
prison to a quiet country home constituted 
an almost unprecedented action on the 
part of the British authorities. It was 
due to the mediation of the Duchess of 
Bedford, who had taken a keen personal 
interest in Mrs. Maybrick and finally suc- 
ceeded in obtaining mitigation, Mrs. May- 
brick being allowed to spend the last six 
months of her confinement outside the 
prison walls. Mrs. Maybrick was Miss 
Florence Chandler, a member of a wel!- 
known Southern family. She married, 
July 27, 1881, James Maybrick of Liver- 
pool. She was then 18 years old. Her 
husband was over 40. In 1889 Mr. May- 
brick became ill and in a few days died. 
His brothers charged Mrs. Maybrick with 
murder. A long trial followed, and a 
number of doctors swore that the de- 
ceased died of arsenical poisoning. The 
defence proved that for 20 years Mr. May- 
brick had beena confirmed user of arsenic 
avd that he daily took doses large enough 
to have killed a dozen ordinary men. Mrs. 
Maybrick was eventually sentenced to 
death by the judge, Sir Fitzjames Steph- 
ens, whose charge to the jury showed a 
strong prejudice against the prisoner. 
This judge died some time later in an in- 
sane asylum. In 1900, after the death of 
Lord Russell of Killowen, chief justice of 
England, a letter which he had written to 
Mrs. Maybrick in 1895 was discovered. 
It showed he was convinced that she 
ought never to have been convicted, and 
it has been generally understood that all 
the recent American ambassadors to the 
Court of St. James have done everything 
possible to obtain her pardon. 





The Old South lecture on Wednesday, 
July 27, will be given by Miss Mary E. 
Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, on ‘‘Mary Lyon and her College for 
Girls.” 





The eleventh season of Green-Acre-on- 
the Piscataqua, Eliot, York County, Me., 
opened on July 3 and will continue until 
August 31, inclusive. As heretofore, the 
keynote of Green-Acre is ‘‘Peace on earth 
to men of good-will.’’ Peace, social ser- 
vice, industrial training, education, and 
other forms of the general forward move- 
ment of these latter days are given place 
onthe formal program. Classes in arts 
and crafts, a school for the comparative 
study of religion, half hours with au- 
thors, conferences, and musicales enrich 
the full and awakening life at Green-Acre. 
The inspiring and controlling genius, Miss 
Sarah J. Farmer, lovingly invites all who 
in years past have shared the privilege of 
Green-Acre to return this summer, ‘‘which 
marks the beginning of a second decade, 
and aid inthe upbuilding.”’ 





Miss Fanny Poole, of Neeedham, writes: 
“I am always interested in reading the 
JouRNAL. In the last number you have 
a poem ‘The Hunchback Singer,’’ and it 
is stated that the author is unknown. 
This poem was published about twenty- 
ty-four years ago in Harper’s Magazine 
and its author is James T. Fields.”’ 





The Japanese government in Formosa 
has decreed the abolition of foot-binding 
in the island. A fine of $100 will be im- 
posed for every breach of the law, and 
Chinese girls under six years of age whose 
feet have been bound must now have 
them unbound. After that age the feet 
are hopelessly deformed, but young chil- 
dren’s feet return to their natural shape. 
Chinese mothers are making a great la- 
ment over the enactment, but in a few 





years the enforcing of the law will be ac- 
knowledged to have been wise. 





THE AMERICAN PLAN. 


Five years ago this summer, the one 
hundred learned jurists and distinguished 
dipl&mats, who were sitting behind locked 
doors in the Queen’s little palace at The 
Hague, came to a halt in their delibera- 
tions. The representatives from Germany 
refused to act further with the represen- 
tatives of the twenty-five other nations 
present, and it seemed as if the world’s 
hopes for a permanent tribunal were to 
be indefinitely postponed. Without the 
cooperation of the most intelligent and 
powerful nation of the Continent, any 
action of the Conference would have been 
seriously weakened. 

At this critical juncture, an interesting 
event occurred, of which Americans may 
well be proud. Frederick W. Holls, a 
distinguished member of the New York 
Bar, and one of the American delegates, 
started for Berlin to use what tactful per- 
suasion would accomplish with the Kais- 
er’s government. He called on Hohenlohe, 
and learned that Germany took but a luke- 
warm interest in the success of The Hague 
Conference. The people had sent no peti- 
tions to their government, and officialdom 
saw no reason why it should trouble itself. 
Mr. Holls assured the authorities that, 
on the contrary, the United States was 
profoundly moved, and universally hoped 
that something important would result 
from this great opportunity. Bushels of 
telegrams and letters were arriving from 
every part of our country urging the dele- 
gates to use their utmost efforts to pro- 
mote a permanent tribunal. Many of these 
he had brought with him, and showed to 
his interested and surprised listeners. 
Here was one sent by thirty-one Baptist 
clergymen of Oregon, who had paid a dol- 
lar each to send it. Here was a prayer, 
written by the Bishop of western Texas, 
to be prayed in all the churches every 
Sunday during the sessions of the Confer- 
ence. Here were resolutions passed by 
clubs, conventions and councils, from men 
and women all over the forty-five United 
States. The number of them and their 
serious tone produced a profound impres- 
sion on the men who were so indifferently 
about to quench the smoking flax. Mr. 
Holls returned to The Hague, The Ger- 
man representatives received instructions 
to waive their objections, and the good 


} work continued with renewed hopeful- 


ness. 

Jean de Bloch, though not a member of 
the Conference, was a vigilant observer 
and adviser. To every one of the hun- 
dred delegates he presented his six-vol- 
ume “Future of War.’ He hired a hall 
and lectured repeatedly upon the economic 
and scientific aspects of war as it is to-day, 
under the conditions which have so revo- 
lutionized it since 1870. 

At last arrived the day, for which the 
American heralds of peace had yearned 
and prayed a half century before, and the 
dream of Worcester, Channing, Burritt 
and Sumner was realized. Three conven- 
tions were signed by every delegate. Two 
of these concerned lessening the horrors 
of war and providing various methods of 
conciliation and mediation, but the third 
was the fulfilment of what fifty years be- 
fore had come to be known as the Ameri- 
can Plan, so earnestly was it advocated by 
our far-sighted leaders of the peace move- 
ment. For years, the able men whom Mr. 
Smiley gathers annually at his Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference had concentrated 
their sole attention upon the need of a 
Permanent International Tribunal, which 
should keep the peace between nations, 
as our Supreme Court preserves peace be- 
tween our forty-five States. Dr. Hale, 
year after year, made, as he said, ‘his one 
old speech,”’ like Cato, reiterating his de- 
mand for the one thing needful, in this 
case not for destruction but for construc- 
tion--a Permanent Tribunal. At the 
meeting in 1897, some of the distinguished 
jurists present had maintained that, de- 
voutly as this was to be wished for, no 
man then living could hope to see it. 
“The Americans have many virtues, but 
they have not faith and bope,’’ said Emer- 
son. In five years from the time when 
this dismal prophecy was uttered, the 
Czar had called the nations together to 
consult, the conventions had been signed 
by the delegates and ratified by their re- 
spective governments, the court had been 
opened, and had settled its first case! 
When I, in 1901, stood in the spacious 
mansion which the nations had together 
purchased for the World Court, I felt that 





I was standing upon holy ground; for was 
not this little spot the only one in the 
earth’s history which testified that human 
brotherhood was not a dream of poets, 
saints and prophets, but a dawning reality? 

Of course, the sceptics were even then, 
only six months after the actual opening 
of the court, proclaiming that it would 
accomplish nothing. They forgot that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
met and adjourned, and met and ad- 
journed, for two years and five months, 
before it received its first case—a small 
matter, sent by Georgia. The Supreme 
Court of the nations in much less time 
than that received its first case, sent by 
the governments of the United States and 
Mexico. This was the Pious Fund case— 
@ question of property which had been 
unsettled for a generation, and was 
promptly settled by The Hague Court, in 
our favor, in a month’s time. 

The munificent gift of a million and a 
half of dollars by our ‘‘star-spangled 
Scotchman,’’ Andrew Carnegie, for the 
erection of a noble building and the pur- 
chase of a law library for The Hague 
Court, has added to its prestige, and the 
settlement of the Venezuelan claims, in 
which eleven nations were involved, has 
now brought the foremost nations of the 
world before its august judgment seat. 
President Roosevelt’s refusal to arbitrate 
these claims, when he was urged to do so, 
and his insistence that they should go be- 
fore The Hague Court, coming when it 
did, helped forward the cause of arbitra- 
tion by a decade, and deserves all praise, 
as it was bravely done against the counsel 
of some of his most influential friends, 
The similar refusal of the Swiss govern- 
ment to play its familiar réle of arbitrator 
in a recent case, urging that it be sent to 
The Hague Court, has likewise been a 
mighty buttress to its prestige. Though 
the Court.is but three years old, its third 
case is now before it—the Japanese house- 
tax case, the decision upon which will 
serve as ao important precedent in mat- 
ters of taxation of European property in 
Asia. 

Meanwhile the potentate who deserves 
the chief credit for the establishment of a 
world tribunal is engaged in direful con- 
flict, the wretched victim of a policy for 
which Christendom will probably hold his 
ministers who misled him chiefly respon- 
sible. The issues involved in the contest 
were such as could have found no place 
before The Hague Court. It was not a 
question of treaties or of international 
law. It was a case for conciliation and 
mediation, which it is supposed both gov- 
ernments declined. Had the world been 
as organized as it ought to be, and may be 
five years hence, the rational needs of 
both nations could have been satisfied 
and a peaceful settlement insisted on. 
The whole Christian world must share 
somewhat in the responsibility for the 
present needless misery and hideous 
slaughter, which probably will end in 
permanent victory for neither nation in. 
volved in it. Lucia AMES MEAD, 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Emily Dunning, who for the past 
year has been ambulance surgeon for 
Gouverneur Hospital, New York City, has 
been appointed house surgeon in that in- 
stitution. This appointment is in the 
line of promotion, and it shows the confi- 
dence that the hospital authorities have 
in this young woman’s ability. There are 
two house surgeons, the other being a 
man. They share the responsibilities of 
work at the hospital, and the two relieve 
one another, 

On ber first day the new house surgeon 
made her first rounds and took her re- 
ports from the nurses who had been up 
all night. It was the beginning of a day 
crowded with responsibilty and care, but 
Dr. Dunning did not act in the least as if 
it were different from those that had gone 
before. Some of the more severe cases 
had to be given careful attention. In the 
afternoon Dr. Silver and others of the 
visiting staff arrived, and Dr. Dunning 
made the rounds of the ward with them 
to be instructed iu the care of cases. 
When operations are necessary, the most 
important duty which she will have to 
perform is to decide whether they can be 
safely left until the arrival of the visiting 
surgeon, or whether it will be necessary 
for her to perform them herself. Frac- 
tured skulls and wounds that may involve 
blood poisoning cannot be kept waiting 
until members of, the visiting staff arrive, 
and in such cases Dr. Dunning must do 
the work. 












meal 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


LADY Henry Somerset says of Dux- 
hurst, ber home for inebriate women, that 
more than one-half of the women cared 
for there are cured. The cost of carrying 
on Duxhurst, with the varied industries, 
is over $11,000 a year, 


Miss Emity LAWLEss, whose book on 
Maria Edgeworth has just been published 
by the Macmillans in the ‘‘English Men of 
Letters’’ series, is the second woman to 
contribute a volume to it. Mrs. Oliphant 
wrote the volume on Sheridan for the se- 
ries, at the invitation of Mr. John Morley, 

Mrs. WINNIFRED HARPER CooLey of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., will give two illus- 
trated lectures at the Interstate Assem- 
bly, Rome City, Ind. Mrs. Cooley is the 
daughter of Mrs. Ida H. Harper, and as 
the helpmeet of a Universalist minister 
she is using many opportunities for pub- 
lic service, 

Mrs. RACHEL JACKSON LAWRENCE, 
granddaughter of President Andrew Jack- 
son and the companion and favorite grand- 
child of Old Hickory, is the hostess of 
the Tennessee building at the World’s 
Fair at St. Louis. The Tennessee build- 
ing is a reproduction of President Jack- 
son’s old home, The Hermitage. 


Miss ADA DE CONVILLE, an artist of 
Bloomington, Mo., bas been appointed to 
the post of interpreter and assistant com- 
missioner to Hokkai Takashima, one of 
the Japanese art critics at the World’s 
Fair. The Japanese artist speaks French 
fluently, as does Miss de Conville, and 
this language wil! be used in carrying on 
communication with visitors. 

Miss FLORENCE BALGARNIE, an Eng- 
lishwoman who spent some time in this 
country about twelve years ago, is now in 
India, after passing two years travelling 
through Australia and Japan studying the 
social conditions of the people, and more 
particularly the influence of the liquor 
traffic there. Her first meeting was in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Hall on Sunday evening in Calcutta. 


Miss Ray HENSCHEL, who works for 
the Southern Stamp and Stationery Co., 
1206 E. Main Street, Richmond, Va., was 
lately promoted to be manager. Six of 
the young men employed in the store 
thereupon resigned their positions, de- 
claring that they would not work undera 
woman. Mr. Samuel S. Rosendorf, the 
head of the firm, said that Miss Henschel 
had been promoted for merit, and because 
the needs of the business required it, and 
he would not revoke his action. He there- 
fore accepted the resignations of the six 
anti-woman clerks. 


Louisa, LADY ASHBURTON, a peeress in 
her own right, next to Lady Burdett 
Coutts is the richest woman in England, 
Kent House, her London residence in 
Knightsbridge, is filled with art treasures. 
She belongs’ to the Evangelical wing of 
the Established Church, and often attends 
the May meetings at Exeter Hall. She 
also opens her house to religious meet- 
ings, and gives liberally to worthy chari- 
ties. Among her gifts to London area 
Seaman’s Home at the East India docks, 
and aschool for the training of servant 
girls. She was a friend of Mrs, Carlyle. 


Miss MArRy HAzzArp, who died recent- 
ly at her home at Galesburg, Ill., was an 
active worker in charities and reforms. 
For several years she held the position of 
police matron in Galesburg, and also was 
a probation officer. A short time before 
her death, Governor Yates appointed her 
as delegate to the Conference of Charities 
in Portland, Me. Miss Helen Hood, of 
the Illinois Watch-Tower, writes of Miss 
Hazzard: ‘‘Her whole life was one of de- 
votion to those needing help, rich in good 
deeds done, and the world is vastly poorer 
because she has gone before.”’ 


Miss MABEL MARSH of Elyria, O., has 
lately finished a term as deputy county 
clerk in her city. The circumstances are 
an amusing object-lesson on the disadvan- 
tage of being without a vote. Miss Marsh 
held thé position of deputy, filling all the 
requirements of the office, and in the ab- 
sence of her chief being the acting clerk. 
She had no one to teach her the duties, 
and by her own natural wit picked up the 
routine with information acquired by ob- 
servation. At the last election a man was 
promised the position for his political ser- 
vices, and Miss Marsh lost her place. 
When he entered his office, Miss Marsh 
had to stay to teach him. It took him 
eight months to “learn the ropes,’’ and 
Miss Marsh was in the pay of the county 
during that time. 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE Perkins GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 











HOMEWARD BOUND. 


SS. Pxinzess IrENE, Juty 6, 1904, 

Once more at sea—and this time finding 
it much pleasanter. The Priozess Irene 
is called ‘the lady sbip,’’ and a lady she 
is, serene, quiet, steady, and a little slow. 

Ilence we are spared the jarring of a 
hard-run screw, and forge along as 
smoothly as a ferry-boat, It being mid- 
summer, there are few passengers going 
this way, and this gives comparative quiet 
to the ear as well as the rest of the body. 
And, with warm and pleasant weather, 
open ports and habitable decks give us 
more “sea air’? than is usually obtaina- 
ble. 

The rush and whirl of the Congress 
prevented my writing while it was going 
on, and a crowded week of travelling 
afterward was equally inimical to letters; 
but now there is time enough, and a little 
space of removal gives a better picture in 
the mind. 

F or suffragists, the pleasantest feature 
of the.great gathering might be found in 
the universal interest in the ‘‘Frauen- 
stimmrecht’’ among the gathered repre- 
sentatives of many |inds; the keen intcr- 
est and large attendance at suffrage meet- 
ings, and the special honor paid to our 
great Miss Anthony. When the Empress 
received the presidents of each national 
council, Lady Aberdeen the incoming aud 
Mrs. Sewall the outgoing international 
president, shealso received Miss Anthony, 
on her own merits. Well has it been said, 


“There is nothing impossible t» the 
steadfast determination of one human 
will.’’ 


When a buman being absolutely and 
determinedly devotes a life to some one 
purpose, he or she grows great, and that 
greatness is recognized sooner or later: it 
cannot be hidden. 

To the old view that women are useful 
obly as mothers, with some additional 
convenience as housekeepeis, the visible 
presence of great women who serve the 
world in their human capacity, if not as 
‘‘females,’’ is invaluable, 

Of course we need mothers; but there 
are plenty. 

Of course, the fullest life should include 
all functions, but not ail of us may have 
all things. And in this strange, changeful, 
trying period of the renaissance of wom- 
en, many must renounce much—in order 
to do more. 

One woman at the Congress, a magnifi- 
cent creature from Norway, young, strong, 
serenely beautiful, with a long, heavy 
flaxen plait hanging down her back, and 
ropes of big silver beads around her neck, 
was also proudly carrying a sturdy child 
of a year or so. It was asplendid pic- 
ture—the woman in all her typical, origi- 
nal power and beauty; the handsome, 
well grown boy to prove fulfillment of all 
primal duty; and then the big human 
soul and mind—the interest in her coun- 
try’s progress and that of other countries; 
the journey from her northern home to 
join this meeting of the nations, Iv the 
smoother years that are coming, the alter- 
native will not be forced upon the growing 
woman, and she will be able to be a fuall- 
grown, widely useful human creature, and 
a happy woman, too, All honor to those 
who have served the world in these hard 
years of heavy cost, relentlessly demanded 
and so nobly paid! 

This meeting in Germany was a trium- 
phant success. The preliminary suffrage 
meeting was satisfactory—some coming 
to that who did not stay tothe later pro- 
ceedings; the Council accomplished much, 
and the Congress was better than our 
hopes. There was a large attendance 
both of delegates and visitors, and the 
general public of Berlin filled the halls 
from day to day. The audiences were 
immense, including many men. 

It must bea strange thing to a man, 
accustomed only to see women singly, in 
their private capacity, or in social groups, 
each with au escort, to be present at these 
great gatherings, to see thousands of 
women together, not ‘‘as women,’’ but as 
human beings and members of society. 
Quite apart from argument and appeal, 
the impression made by the mere visible 
presence of such an aggregate of public- 
spirited women must be very great. 

And it is. Many remarks were made on 
it by astonished German gentlemen. 

Besides the public welcome, interest 
and applause, we were received and en- 
tertained with all cordiality and honor by 
the hostess city. The beautiful houses of 
Berlin received us. Art museums, gar- 
dens, galleries, parks, all were open to us; 
royalty, nobility, and—what really count- 
ed for more than all—‘‘der stadt Berlin’’ 
itself magnificently entertained this or- 
ganization of women united to serve the 
world, 

The reception by the city, our great 














banquet in the richly decorated Rathbaus, 
marks an epoch in the woman’s move- 
ment. Here was the great public build- 
ing, built by men and for men, the official 
home of the governing sex, open tu do 
honor to the once only domestic sex —with 
Burgomeister, Oberburgermeister, magis- 
trates and ministers, in their gold chains, 
receiving and entertaining us. And this 
not as individuals, not as separate digni- 
taries, however distinguished some of our 
women are, but as an organization of real 
value to the world. 

It should be a lesson clear and convin- 
cing to those loyal but limited souls who 
put their chosen reform before all others 
and say, ‘‘we must have prohibition /first,”’ 
or “suffrage first,’’ or ‘‘socialism /first.’’ 
We must have first what we can get first 
—and some things come together. 

We do not confront a growing cbild 
and demand hair first, or teeth first, or 
bones first. We do not, or at least we 
should not, confront a growing character, 
forming or reforming, and say, ‘‘we must 
have courage first,’’ or ‘‘patience first.’’ 
Growth is complex and gradual, in indi- 
viduals or in the world as a whole; and 
needs to be studied before we can safely 
hasten it. 

In earlier days, when less was known of 
the nature of map, we assumed the people 
could if they chose become quite differ- 
ent and behave quife differently. Now 
we are slowly and somewhat reluctantly 
finding out that conduct is the symptom 
of character, and character the result of 
conditions. The problem of the scientific 
reformer is: How to change conditions so 
as to improve character, and thus modify 
conduct to the desired form. 

We are learning something of this prob- 
lem, though but slowly. Cc. P. @. 


—_—- 


STEALING A SERVANT. 


There isa peculiar feeling among wom- 
en that it is dishonorable, mean, nasty— 
they bave no words strong enough for it 
—for one woman to offer higher wages to 
another woman’s servant and ‘‘take her 
away.’’ 

A better proof could hardly be asked or 
given of the fact that domestic service is 
not on the level of ordinary business em- 
ployment, but is a survival of an earlier 
stage of labor, when work was not the 
property of the worker, to be exchanged 
for money; but was the property of the 
master, 

The servant, in the eyes of the woman, 
is still something between partof the fam- 
ily anda piece of property. *‘She has taken 
‘ny servant,’’’ is the complaint—as if she 
owned the servant! We do not say ‘my 
butcher,’’ and blame any one who lures 
him to another city by better pay; we do 
not blame our minister for accepting a 
‘call’? to another church with a ‘‘wider 
field of intluence”’ (and a higher salary); 
but we do most bitterly blame the ser- 
vant who is thus ‘“‘bribed’’ to leave us; 
and still more bitterly the unworthy 
wretch who “bribed’”’ her. ‘‘Especially,’’ 
as one lady urged with passionate inten- 
sity, ‘especially if it is a friend who does 
$8," 

As the general public are not free to 
observe the merits of our servants, and 
our enemies in particular are also excluded 
from our homes, it is difficult to see who 
could notice the able cook or housemaid 
except ‘‘a friend.”’ 

If the friend does so notice, and desires 
to secure for herself the use of these abil- 
ities, and can pay more for their use than 
the present mistress, why should she not 
make the offer? 

‘*‘But it is so underhanded, so mean, to 
get away my servant behind my back! 
Why doesn’t she come to me?”’ 

Why should she come to you? You do 
pot own the servant. Beyond the time of 
‘‘warping’’ agreed upon in your contract, 
you have no more claim upon her time 
and strength than you have on that of a 
seamstress, or a trained nurse. 

In the business world, if a young man is 
doing good work for his employer and his 
merits are noticed by another employer, 
and this other offers him a higher salary 
than the first, he announces that he wish- 
es to leave at the end of his agreed time, 
and leaves—with no hard feeling. Or the 
first employer, if he values the young 
man, asks him what he expects to make 
by the change, and offers him that, or 
more to keep him, and he stays, with no 
hard feeling. 

In the business world it is expected 
that the able man will rise, and he does 
rise. In some cases his original employer 
offers him higher wages, cr gives them if 
demanded; but this is not frequently par- 
alleled in the domestic world. Thatisa 
different place altogether; far moreancient, 
still holding the ideas and sentiments of a 
remote past. How is a servant to rise, to 
get on in the world, to develop her abili- 
ties, fill a larger place, earn more money? 
How, indeed? We donot expect her to. 
It is the last thing that enters our thought. 
We still consider her in a vague way as 


part of thefamily (‘‘familia,’’ meaning do- | 





mestics!) forgetting thata family is united 
by physical ties of birth, and that an eco- 
nomic connection is on an utterly differ- 
ent plane. The wage system is an entire- 
ly different thing from the slave system, 
and domestic service is a balting compro- 
mise between the two. Therefore do we 
expect “loyalty,’’ *‘devotion,”’ ‘‘respect,’’ 
from servants; though why the person 
paid to cook should be more devoted or 
loyal than the person paid to fill teeth it 
is hard to see. 

‘*Because she is in a position of trust!’’ 
is indignantly replied. ‘Because the work 
of caring for the family is entirely differ- 
ent from buying and selling. We must 
have permanent, dependable servants. 
The health and comfort of our families, 
the happiness, the very existence of,our 
homes depends on them!"’ And we ex- 
pect to have healthy and comfortable fam- 
ilies and happy homes on a basis of four 
or five dollars a week ‘‘and found.” If 
this work is so responsible, so valuable 
and important, how can we expect to have 
it regularly and efliciently done by these 
poor, ignorant four-dollar-a-week girls? 
Even with buard and lodging added in it 
amounts to only nine dollars, a dollar and 
a half a day and nothing for Sunday—the 
wages of the street laborer. 

Lonk at the dollar-and a-half-a day man; 
would you be willing to entrust your fam- 
ily health and happinessto him? Is such 
as he fitted to hold a position of trust in 
the inmost center of the home? And if 
he is not, how can you expect it of his 
daughter? It is such false economy, this 
entrusting the most intimate and valuable 
work to the lowest class of labor, and the 
worst paid! ‘*But wecould not afford to 
pay them more!”’ No, of course not; and 
the slave-owner could not afford to pay 
the slave anything. When labor is wast- 
ed, money is scarce. 

Our primitive waste of labor in this 
business of domestic industry keeps the 
world poor, 

So long as the women of the world are 
content to be house-servants, whether to 
husbands or masters, that universal waste 
of labor retards our economic develop- 
ment. 

No nation content with the spinning- 
wheel and hand-loom could keep pace in 
the great march of modern progress; and 
our hand-stove arrangement, our one-wo- 
man kitchen, is on a level with the twirl- 
ing spindle of antiquity. C. P. G. 


—--_ 


WOMAN’S ALLEGED INHUMANITY TO 
WOMAN. 


A popular writer in a recent magazine 
has an article on the timeworn slander 
upon women, that they are more cruel to 
one another than are men. 

The patient acceptance of this old libel 
is one more proof of how little people 
think. Leta thing be said with some air 
of assurance, let it be repeated, preserved 
in print, stiffened by age, and the world 
believes it. 

Now let us apply our minds in a broad 
and thorough way to the above proposi- 
tion, and see for ourselves if it is true. 

The statement is a general one. It is 
not alleged that here and there a woman 
is unkind aad cruel to another woman, 
but that women as a whole are thus un 
kind and cruel to their sex. And it is not 
even as sharing in the injustice and sever- 
ity which distinguishes the human race 
that women are blamed, but as manifest- 
ing more cruelty than men to women, or 
even than men to men, 

If the statement were simply in regard 
to the race, none could deny it. Man— 
meaning, the human race—is more cruel 
to his own kind than other beasts, and 
also far more loving. No one disputes 
the poet's description, ‘‘Where every pros- 
pect pleases, and only man is vile;’’ or the 
familiar charge, ‘*Man’s inhumanity to 
man makes countless thousands mourn.”’ 

Among low savages, the women are cer- 
tainly as cruel as the men, to their pris- 
oners and victims; and among fierce beasts 
there is no choice in ferocity between the 
sexes, unless the female be most courage- 
ous and relentless in attack. But all this 
is inter-racial and not inter-sexual. 

We are asked to believethat in the 
human race one sex is more cruel than 
the other, and that not to the other sex, 
but to its own kind. 

Now let us look at the facts. That 
women have suffered much hardship and 
injustice in all races, from the beginning 
of history until now, is patent; but that 
their miseries were due to the treatment 
of their own sex is not so clear. 

The most painful period of social evolu- 
tion for women was that of the andro- 
centric revolution which followed the 
long established matriarchate. That era 
of decadent savagery brought more sor- 
row to woman than even she could bear; 
and many a race died out from too much 
cruelty to its women. But the oppressor 
was the man. 

In later ages, during the long, slow de- 
velopment of civilization, we tind women 
always at a disadvantage. They were the 





slaves of men, even when the chains were 
golden ones, and if they failed to please, 
no law protected them. Now it may well 
be thet one slave is unkind to another; 
that one odalisque is jealous of another; 
that spite and treachery obtain in a harem; 
but none of these evils is comparable to 
the cruelty which so enslaves and de- 
grades. 

The greatest evil under which women 
have suffered is the loss of liberty. Did 
women rob them of it? They have suf- 
fered from lack of education. Did women 
withhold it? They have suffered from 
upjast laws. Did women make the laws? 
They have suffered froth all the barbari- 
ties of war—loss of home, husband, son, 
loss of honor, of life.’ In the sack of a 
city, is it woman’s cruelty to woman that 
fills the air with shrieks? Or in a modern 
city, rich and at peace, is it woman’s cru- 
elty to woman that sends the girl to sui- 
cide? Are the thousands of wretched 
prostitutes who shame our proud society 
the result of woman’s inhumavpity? 

Men, says the popular writer in the re- 
cent magazine, and all the others who up- 
hold this ancient myth—men are kind to 
women, easier to work with, more consid- 
erate; it is far pleasanter to be employed 
by @ man than by a woman. 

The error here is in mistaking gallantry 
for kindness, or business experience for 
good will. 

It is allied to the ‘‘natural protector’’ 
myth. Many people honestly believe that 
men are the natural protectors of women. 
So are miners the natural protectors of 
gold, and stock-raisers of cattle. The 
shepherd protects his sheep from wolves 
and from the uther shepherds; it is one 
of the prettiest figures in all poetry; But 
who shall protect the sheep from the 
shepherd? What in the name of reason 
does he want of those sheep but to fleece 
them and milk them and sell them and 
killthem? Any man protects his proper- 
ty if he can. But Uriah wasn’t much ofa 
protector against David when David want 
ed to do the protecting. 

It is not to be denied that women are 
jealous of one another, and that polyga- 
mous wives, or harem inmates, or even a 
set of summer girls where men are scarce 
and hard to come by, may do mischief to 
one another. But are they more jealous 
and cruel in this case than men similarly 
placed? If some matriarchal Solomoness 
had three hundred husbands and seven 
hundred (singular, but we bave no mascu- 
line term for the others!) lovers, let us 
say, is it to be imagined that all these 
gentlemen would live together in unbrok- 
en peace and amity? Where the summer 
girl is few and men are many,—at a mili- 
tary post, for instance,—are there no ma- 
chivations and rivalries? No doubt wom- 
en are jealous of one avother; but they do 
not kill their rivals as men do. 

Masculine jealousy and sex-combat is 
inherent in the male, in all animals; wom 
en show but a rudiment of it. 

Isolated instances may be shown of 
some special malevolence of woman to 
woman, easily capped a thousand times 
by that of men to one another, and to 
women, too. But in the broad path of 
history, from the savage brutally abusing 
his overburdened squaw, or the peasant 
woman yoked with the ox, to the school- 
teachers of America demanding equal pay 
for equal work, or protesting against laws 
which forbid their marrying, the principal 
cruelty and injustice under which women 
have labored comes from men. 

Even with the worst of intentions and 
every opportunity, women could not in 
the nature of things ever bring upon 
women the shame and agony and lifelong 
ruin which they have so often had to bear 
from their vatural protectors. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








THE CONSUMERS CAN DO iT. 

Mrs. Maud Nathan, president of the 
National Consumers’ League, addressed 
an enthusiastic audience at the resent St. 
Louis Biennial of Women’s Club on ‘*The 
Consumer as the Final Arbiter.’’ She 
gave several striking instances in which 
the consumers were able to make their 
wishes prevail. 

‘In Seattle a few years ago the tele- 
phone company had trouble with the ‘cen- 
tral girls’ because the company would not 
accede to a demand for shorter hours and 
better wages. The wages were low, the 
hours outrageously long. The company 
dismissed all the operators, and endeav- 
ored to import girls from neighboring 
towns.to take their places. The consum- 
ers then took an active part in the fray. 
They felt that the demands of the em- 
ployees were not unreasonable, and ought 
to be granted. So the consumers—the 
people who rented tbe telephones from 
the company and were the indirect em- 
ployers of the girls—called over the wire 
to the manager, one after another, that if 
the company persisted in refusing to grant 
shorter hours and better salaries to the 
employees, they could take the telephones 
out of their houses. The prospect of hav- 





ing no need of the telephone girls was 
very effective in convincing the com pany 
of the fairness of the demands, and the 
girls were taken back on their own terms, 

“Instances could be multiplied to show 
that the consumer is the natural arbiter 
of labor disputes. The demands of trade 
unions, the exactions of trusts, are naught 
in comparison with the demands and ex. 
actions of consumers, and their power to 
enforce them... . In Revolutionary «ays 
our ancestors recognized their power as 
consumers; they refused to wear gar. 
ments made from material sent from 
Great Britain, for which they felt they 
were unduly taxed. This was the cause 
of that great upheaval which resulted jp 
the ultimate independence of the United 
States.’’ 





CLOSE OF BERLIN MEETINGS. 


Mrs. Ida H. Harper writes: 

It was a fitting culmination of the mogt 
remarkable Congress of Women ever lhield 
that it should close with an official recep. 
tion by the biirgermeister and Municipal 
Council of Berlio, capital of the vast and 
powerful German Empire. 

The Rath-Haus, or town hall, is one of 
the many imposing edifices for which thig 
city is noted, aod was honestly built in 
1861-70 at a cost of 10,000,000 marks. Its 
tower is 243 feet in height, and the inte- 
rior is rich with paintings, sculpture, and 
decorations such as are not found in any 
building in the United States. The broad 
marble staircase was so banked with palms 
and flowers as to have the appearance of 
a garden on either side, At the top isa 
lofty and spacious hall with many marble 
columns, and in the centre a large fvun- 
tain surrounded by blooming and aquatic 
plants. Near this, with the ladies of the 
Berlin Council Committee, stood the 
Board of Magistrates, with heavy gold 
chains and medals about their necks, to 
extend a cordial welcome to the guests, 
The latter numbered 600—visitors to the 
Congress and prominent men and women 
of Berlin—and after the invitations were 
issued, no pressure could secure one addi- 
tional, so zigid and systematic are the re- 
strictions which prevail here in every- 
thing. At nine o’clock the magnificent 
banquet hall—the Fest Saal—was thrown 
open, showing tables far more richly dee- 
orated than would be possible in our 
White House. The marble pillars, cof- 
fered ceiling, carved oak doors, richlf 
panelled walls, beautiful chandeliers, 
paintings, and statuary made a picture 
not to be forgotten. 

The toasts were the significant feature 
of the evening. It was not a slight and 
irrelevant circumstance that a biirgermeis- 
ter of Berlin, an official of high rank, 
elected for twelve years, should for the 
first time in all history welcome a gather- 
ing of women in the town hall of the city. 
Nor was this a perfunctory and meaning- 
less function, for, standing in the place of 
honor, with distinguished women from ail 
parts of the globe on either side of him, 
he said, in the course of an extended 
speech: 

Who can fail to recognize the fact that 
the women’s movement of to-day, press- 
ing forward with the might of an elemen- 
tary force, contains a sound and valuable 
foundation, that it ushers in a significant 
and promising epoch in the development 
of the human race? That this fact is rec- 
ognized—willingly and joyfully recognized 
—among the men of this city, let this fes- 
tivity this evening bear witness to the 
women, And so, in behalf of the muni- 
cipal authorities of Berlin, I welcome the 
members of the International Woman's 
Congress with all my heart as co-workers 
for the welfare of humanity in the sphere 
of public life. May all the hopes that the 
women themselves attach to this move- 
ment be completely realized, and may 
their coéperation bear rich and abundant 
fruit! 

Biirgermeister Kirschner was followed 
by Dr. Langerhaus, president of the Board 
of Magistrates, or aldermen, and for many 
years a member of the Prussian House of 
Deputies. He made a most progressive 
address, in which he used these snmis- 
takable words: 

We fully support your efforts for jus 
tice, and we gladly take our staud in favor 
of equal rights for women and men... - 
Rest assured that we have followed your 
proceedings with the greatest interest, 
and that we will cheerfully support you 
till you have attained your gual of equal 
rights for men and women. 

At the close of each of these addresses, 
the whole company sprang to their feet 
with uplifted glasses and cries of ‘*Hoch! 
hoch!’ whose fervor never can be under- 
stood till one has heard them given by a0 
audience of Germans. And then in this 
great hall, one woman after anotber, lift- 
ed to a chair that they might be seen and 
heard, expressed their appreciation of the 
welcome extended by Germany to the 
Congress and its ideas, and voiced their 
determination never to cease their efforts 
till all that they stood for had been at 
tained; and not a dissenting opinion ws 
evoked from all the throng of listeners. 

Twice has this International Council 
been held in our couutry, and during past 
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ears many other large meetings have superficial as Americans are apt to be. 
called there the distinguished women of | but slow, conservative, philosophical, and 


the world. 
guch ofticial recognition from any city in 
which their conventions have been held. 

This International Council and Congress 
have demonstrated in a high degree the 
wonderful organizing ability of German 
women, as the arrangements were entirely 
in their hands. It was a wholly new ex- 
perience for them, but they put into it 
the same system and thoroughness with 
which for generations they have managed 
their households, and the German “haus- 
frau’ is noted among the women of all 
pations. The Philharmonie, where the 
meetings were held, is one of the largest 
music balls in the world, and has under 
one roof four great audience rooms, be- 
sides many others for various purposes. 
It was turned over to the Berlin Commit- 
tee of eleven women just three days be 
fore the Congress was to open, and at 
once they put a hundred people at work. 
Temporary partitious were made wher- 
ever needed, ard thus long corridors and 
bare apartments were transformed into 
art galleries, drawing-rooms, cafés, tea- 
rooms, writing rooms, rest rooms, etc. 
Paint was used where it seemed neces 
sary, draperies, tapestries, and pictures 
were hung, the platforms were banked 
with flowers, the court was transformed 
into a garden, and the long entrance por- 
ticoes into a bower of evergreens. Tables 
were provided in each of the four halls 
for fifty reporters, and they were present 
at most of the meetings. A large room 
was equipped with every facility for their 
sending off reports, including telephone 
and telegraph. The government itself es- 
tablished a branch post-office in the lobby. 
Not a detail was omitted which would add 
to comfort or convenience, and all this 
splendid arrangement was the work of 
women, and so perfectly planned that it 
could be carried to completion in three 
days. 

The program book itself was a marvel, 
a pasteboard covered volume of 140 pages, 
well indexed. It opened with a brief his- 
tory of the Council, what it expected to 
do, and a comprehensive introduction to 
the various departments which the Con- 
gress would consider—education, indus- 
tries and professions, charities ana philan- 
thropies, laws, etc. These were followed 
by the names of officers, committees, del- 
egates and speakers, by countries and al- 
phabetically; the constitution, by laws, 
new amendments proposed, report of last 
executive meeting, the full program for 
every hour, and a plat and guide for the 
intricacies of Philharmonie Hall. Then 
came the day, date, and directions for all 
the social entertainments; list of the arts 
and crafts exhibits and the various public 
institutions which would be open to the 
visitors; the addresses of all the embas- 
sies and consulates; location of the vari- 
ous churches; the galleries and museums, 
with hours of admission, the monuments, 
the open-air gardens and exhibitions, the 
art shops, the high schools, the theatres, 
the popular excursions. Next were names 
of hotels, pensions and restaurants which 
were vouched for; then of women doctors 
and dentists; also the street and number 
for baths and hairdressers, steamship of- 
fices and railroad stations, lost and found 
bureaus, police stations and emergency 
hospitals, the legal rates for carriage hire, 
and, lastly, an excellent map of Berlin. 
Really, it seemed to be the most complete 
thing of the kind ever issued. 

Before the Congress opened, 2,500 sea- 
son tickets had been sold at six marks 
(about $1.50), and hundreds of day tickets 
were purchased at two marks. There 
were over fifty ushers, all young women 
from the high schools, under the direction 
of Friiulein Alice Salomon, a graduate of 
Berlin University. Four meetings were 
in session at the same time in the differ- 
ent rooms, people going from one to the 
other, between speeches, to hear those in 
whom they were especially interested, but 
all was quiet and orderly. The discipline 
which one sees everywhere in Germany 
was evident here, and there was never any 
talking or confusion in the back part of 
the hall. The sessions began in the morn- 
ing at nine o’clock and lasted till half past 
one or two, and from eight until ten or 
eleven in the evening. Whether the men 
thought they were not wanted or whether 
they did not desire to come, tbey certain 
ly were not in evidence, but how the 
women did swarm into those halls! Morn- 
ing and evening, day after day, young and 
old, pretty and homely, well gowned and 
badly dressed, eager, alert, hungering and 
thirsting, approving with cries of ‘So, 
80," or dissenting with ‘Nein, nein,’’ and 
tising en masse when greatly pleased— 
such an interested, appreciative, inspiring 
audience! 

There never was anything like it in 
Germany before. There have been indeed 
but few public meetings here, but it 
seemed as if the German women had been 
pondering over these questions in their 
hearts for many years, and now they were 
Teady to give them expression. This is 
not a people of fads, quick, spontaneous, 
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Never have they received | speaking at last with well-digested and 


substantial thought. That this Council 
of Women has stirred Germany, and espe- 
cially Berlin, to its depths, cannot be 
doubted by those who have followed the 
press comments and watched the develop- 
ments of the past weeks. Nor can it be 
doubted that its results will be far-reach- 
ing and permanent, for the very reason 
that the foundation has been so long in 
building. The German women are now 
thoroughly organized, they have learned 
their power, they have received the recog 
nition of their government, and never 
again will they drop back into the subor- 
dinate place which for ages they have 
been taught it was divinely. ordained they 
should occupy. A generation ago the 
German Empire was born, and it has 
made greater progress in the last thirty 
years than in all the centuries which pre- 
ceded, but it has been principally of a 
military and commercial character. The 
time is now propitious for the tiner and 
more spiritual force of womanhood to 
make itself felt, and some day in the fu- 
ture Germany will inscribe another date 
on the monuments which record its 
achievements—June, 1904—the date which 
marked the founding of a new dynasty for 
the women of the nation. 

And now the International Congress is 
a memory—a recollection of warm, sunny 
days, with scarcely a cloud in the sky; 
of mornings tilled with earnest work and 
intellectual stimulus; of afternoons in 
lovely gardens, with the tea tables under 
the trees and the groups of interesting 
men and women gathered about them; of 
new friendships formed and new thought 
absorbed; of fresh hope and courage in- 
spired by the knowledge that throughout 
all countries life is growing brighter for 
women, and they are striving to make 
conditions better for all mankind. Such 
beautiful memories we shall carry home 
across the sea! And with them will be 
the remembrance of the splendid city of 
Berlin, with its miles of magnificent build- 
ings, strong, solid, enduring—emblematic 
of the German character. There is not a 
city in America which can approach it in 
beauty, in order, in cleanliness. We have 
but few public buildings which equal 
those of Berlin. There are more large 
parks here thau in all the cities of the 
United States combined, and we have no 
fountains which can compare with any 
one of # dozen here; all of our statues to- 
gether fall below those in this one city in 
number, and far below them in artistic 
merit. Our art collections and museums 
are not to be mentioned in comparison, 
and we have nothing which approaches in 
historic interest these old palaces and 
castles. , 

There are miles of apartment-houses 
here, but instead of American monstrosi- 
ties, every story has its overhanging bal- 
conies, filled with bright blossoms and 
trailing vines; there is scarcely an indi- 
vidual house set on a line with the street, 
but all have beautiful gardens in front, so 
that the whole city looks like a vast con- 
servatory of flowers. Through its very 
centre run both the canal and the river 
Spree, but instead of disfigurement they 
are a distinct addition to its beauty, for 
extending along either side are grassy 
parks, with great trees reaching out over 
the water, while every bridge that crosses 
is embellished with statues and balus- 
trades and made an ornament to the 
street. The elevated trains run over miles 
of fine stone arches, with practically no 
noise, and each station is surrounded with 
a little park with trees and shrubs. On 
these and the electric cars the fare is two 
cents. No building is more than five sto- 
ries in height, and there is not a shadow 
of smoke over the entire city. The streets 
everywhere are spotless, not a vestige of 
dirt or litter, and yet Berlin is a city of 
2,500,000 inhabitants. It has no slums, 
and even its poverty is clean. There is 
never a suspicion of scandal attached to 
its municipal government, which is looked 
upon as absolutely incorruptible. 

And yet, and yet—what is this indefin- 
able chill which seems constantly to en- 
velop one, aod which compels him to 
speak low and walk circumspectly? It is 
the ever-present aud all-permeating mili- 
tary discipline. Every particle of spon- 
taneity is trained out of the children, and 
as soon as the boys are grown they are 
put into the army. The rigid obedience 
to authority there instilled goes with them 
through life and is apparent in every call- 
ing. The result is a deference of each 
class to the one above it, and alas! the in- 
ability of any member of it to rise above 
the sphere into which he was born. But 
when the German goes to the United 
States and into their unattractive and bad- 
ly governed towns and cities, he finds 
there a freedom of speech, a liberty of ac- 
tion, an opportunity for the individual 
development of himself and his children, 
worth far more to him than even the 
beauty and historic associations of his 
fatherland, and he seldom wishes to leave 
the new life and go back to the old. So 











we women of America, seeing clearly the 
superiority of European cities in countless 
things, and realizing fully the imperfec- 
tions of our own government, neverthe- 
less believe that it holds far more of 
promise for us and those we love than 
any other. 





POCKETS AND PERSONALITY. 





Women have no pockets. A contribu- 
tor to the July Atlantic Monthly regards 
the fact as indicative of the dependent 
and subordinate position they so generally 
occupy, and adds: 

As a factor fn the progress of evolu- 
tion, pockets should undoubtedly rank 
second to man’s prehensile power, The 
Jatter, acquired first, enabled him to 
grasp objects; the former, to retain them, 
That a man’s habiliments should now in- 
close and conceal twenty-tive pockets is 
certainly an achievement in evolutionary 
advance not to be lightly regarded; but 
a dark side to this otherwise brilliant 
record is Destiny’s singular discrimina- 
tion against women. To some minds the 
fact that a man has twenty-five recepta- 
cles for his detachable accessories, while 
a woman has none at all, might seem a 
significant indication that she was intend 
ed to have no separate possessions of her 
own; to others, that man was designed to 
carry hers as well as his own, bearing to 
her the very useful relationship of port- 
manteau. These two views would natu- 
rally fall into place on opposite sides of 
the woman suffrage question, which we 
have ever with us, and it is a matter of 
some surprise to me that they have not 
already been advanced. No less is it a 
matter of surprise that the gentlemen 
who from time to time furnish us with 
scientific proof of woman's inferiority, 
have not given her lack of pockets a fore- 
most place in the line of argument. It 
undoubtedly handicaps her in the strug- 
gle for existence, particularly public ex 
istence. How, for instance, could she 
become a politician without putting her 
hands in her pockets? or a philanthro 
pist? or even ‘‘one of our leading citi- 
zeps’’? 

If there be those who regard women’s 
pocketless estate as arbitrary and not ir- 
remediable, why have not the women’s 
rights associations taken the case in hand, 
and turned their energies upon a wrong 
so fundamental and obvious? Great 
things from little things do spring, and 
there is every reason to suppose that if 
women were once endowed with pockets, 
all things would shortly be added unto 
them. 

I once so regarded it myself, but expe- 
rience led me to the opposite view. For 
a brief period I aspired to have a pocket— 
one pocket —of my own, I know a woman 
who has one. It is*not her only claim to 
merit and distinction. Sbe has won hon- 
ors general and particular, given good 
service to public causes, and is entitled to 
initials after her name. How far the 
pocket is a cause and how far an effect, I 
have often pondered. Tosee ber go forth 
in the conscious possession of both pock- 
etbook and handkerchief, while her hands 
still remained free for whatever uses God 
intended them, was to me a deeply in- 
structive and inspiring sight. I long 
wished to learn the secret of that pocket, 
by what stratagem, persuasion, or com- 
pulsion she broke through this most in- 
exorable feminine law, and acquired a 
convenience so simple and rational. 

Made bold at length by consciousness 
of an impending new gown, I ventured to 
approach her on the subject. 

“Yes, isn’t it nice?’ she said, patting 
it affectionately and with pardonable 
pride. “How dol getit? Why, I say to 
the person who takes the measurement, 
‘and we'll have the pocket here.’ She, of 
course, returns au incredulous, sometimes 
contemptuous stare, ‘About so far down,’ 
I go on firmly, ‘and please give instruc- 
tions to have it good and deep.’ Then I 
pass on to the other points, so as to avoid 
explanation or argument. At the first 
fitting it is much the same. At the second 
I remark to the fitter,—it’s generally a 
different one, you know,—'‘The place for 
the pocket was marked here. It isn’t in 
yet, I see. Perhaps it had better bea 
shade higher up.’ ‘Pocket!’ she gasps. 
‘A good deep one,’ I add again with assur- 
ance, ignoring ber evident consternation, 
Generally I see dismay creep into her 
face at this point, and I know the case is 
won. ‘Oh, Mrs. Blank,’ sbe laments, ‘it 
will spoil the set. There can’t be any 
style toa skirt with a pocket into it. I 
never heard of sucha thing. It'll pull it 
all out of shape,—and’—That is the place 
to smile upon her blandly, thank her, and 
take your departure.”’ 

I sighed after my friend had gone. I 
saw how far-reaching a matter that pocket 
was, Its origin lay in character, in the 
subtle power of suggestion, in the train- 
ing and habit of years. I lacked the 


nerve, the smiling firmness, the invincible 
confidence that carries victory in its wake. } 


Heredity and environment were both 
against me. I gave it up. Success and 
pockets are no accidental matter. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aic 
the cavse of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvementof the paper, and the pro. 
motion of the principles which it advocates 








W* COME TO YOU (much larger than we 
are here, of course, and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful biotters, five 
for 10c.; 12 for 20e.; l for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy’ If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YVOUNGJOHN, 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six Lirrc_e Kits. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Socia 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 





Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. | 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. . | 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can , 
get from no other svurce,.”” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp Vo.tumsEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete | 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- | 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound | 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a | 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. ® 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- | 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- | 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by | 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription | 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 





Woman Under Socialism. | 


BY AUGUST BEBEL. | 


Translated by Daniel DeLeon, editor of the New 
York Daily People. Cloth. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
Every phase of the woman question exhaust- 
ively treated. 
NEW YORK LABOR NEWS CO., 
2—6 New Keade St., New York. 
Kindly mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen, 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. | 
Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. | 

Most valuable articles by expert author- | 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. | 

Monthly. $1.004 year. Sample copy 10 | 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiiea by Nev. ANNA 





H. Suaw, Aice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AnrHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Price, pcstpaid, 50 cents 
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‘Tufts College Medical School, 


Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building 
built expressly for them, 


The regular course of lectures ccm- 
menced Oct. 1, 1903, and continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAyeErR, A. M.,, M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


_ Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1% 3, 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A, M., 
Principal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21, 
104 Prepares fyr all colleges that admit 
women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


PENNSYLVANIA 














e OF 


Four 
Laboratory 
Full particulars in 


Annual Session. Thorough course. 
years. Exceptional facilities for 
Instruction, 
catalogue, 

CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
2ist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
er ig and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingfe mill, ete. A press 
and printing oftice for ordinary work. 

This pee is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


iT NEEDS 
Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 
Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 


' subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 


one of those|who are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 


| money to endow chairs in different departments 


and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 


| Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 


But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 


| and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812, Re- 
moved from Bostou to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon, 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and pe panattas given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay al) arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
Collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








A WARNING TO AMERICAN HEIRESSES. 

We take from the Boston Post the fol- 
lowing sorrowful item, omitting the 
names of the victims: 

“The most notoriously unhappy of all 
American women at the present time are 
said to be two American heiresses, both 
victims of an international alliance, in 
which it was discovered, too late, that 
money, which brought them a great 
name, an historical title, and an enviable 
position near the throne of kings and 
queens, is unable to secure the lowly hap- 
piness that glorifies a hovel where love 
reigns supreme, 

One of these, a tall slip of a girl, shy 
and in her teens, was with almost bar- 
baric splendor wedded to a young duke, 
the sickly son of a powerful house, whom 
she scarcely knew, and who, every one 
knew, was seeking solely to replenish his 
empty coffers and restore his dilapidated 
castle. 

‘The eldest child of a father and mother 
who were then on the verge of divorce, 
just in long dresses and with hair done 
up, this young girl, knowing nothing of 
love, was married to a patronizing youth, 
who took her and her $10,000,000, along 
with the $3,000,000 more which he had 
condescendingly allowed to be settled 
upon himself, back to the beautiful home 
of his race, where she has borne him two 
children, suffered his indifference, and 
made a great favorite of herself by her 
sweet and winning manuer—of late, it is 
said, living a life almost apart from that 
lordly aristocrat, her husband. 

The other, a French duchess, is the 
daughter of a former ambassador to France 
and an ex-Vice-President of this country. 
She is a little older, but she has suffered 
more. She banked all her happiness, and 
her father much of his wealth, on her 
marriage, and in return for an illustrious 
name was given the privilege of paying 
for her husband's jewelled gifts to a cour- 
tesan of Paris, all this after two years of 
wedded misery. Now, freed from the du- 
cal degenerate, disillusioned with no gen- 
tle hand, she, like many more, is striving 
to forget that all is not gold that glitters, 
even though it bear a resounding name.”’ 

Think of the suicidal folly of abandon- 
ing the cheerful freedom and rational sim- 
plicity of our democratic social life for 
such a fate! Let us hope that the higher 
education for women may gradually wean 
the daughters of our millionaires from the 
worship of titles and aristocracy, and 
bring them to an intelligent appreciation 
of the nobility and value of American citi- 
zenship. H. B. B. 





THE GEORGE SAND CENTENNIAL 


George Sand was born in Paris July 1, 
1804, and the hundredth anniversary of 
her birth was celebrated in that city by 
the unveiling in the Luxembourg gardens 
ofa statue of the author of ‘*Consuelo”’ 
from the chisel of Siccard, and also by the 
representation at the Odéon of a two-act 
piece, the Demon du foyer. 

Commenting on this celebration in ad- 
vance a Paris correspondent of the Jour- 
nal de Genvve remarks: ‘‘There will be 
no crowd either at the one place or the 
other. This because, while she still has 
her faithful admirers, of whom the most 
fervent is Mr. Samuel Rochellave, who 
has dedicated to her a most feeling study, 
George Sand is neglected by the public at 
large, or, if she awakens its curiosity, it is 
for reasons which have nothing to do with 
literature. Sad to say, it scarcely knows 
her save by the indiscretions of Elle et lui. 

“The few pure masterpieces with which 
she has enriched the French language, 
such as the Mare au diable, the d’ Angi- 
bault, etc., the public does not read. But 
why? Because they are not sufficiently 

.. immoral. 

‘“‘A number of articles devoted to George 
Sand have appeared on the eve of her cen- 
tenary in papers that still concern them- 
selves with literary matters. It cannot 
be said that these have failed to do hom- 
age to her ability as a writer; but it has 
pleased them more especially to point out 
what an independent woman she was, 
They have related all her love affairs, not 
sparing us the least detail. Each one has 
contributed its anecdote as scandalous as 
possible. Nor is it surprising that in this 
time of rampant feminism they bave rep- 
resented it as meritorious in George Sand 
that, to follow her vagrant fancy, she 
trampled under foot what they call social 





prejudices, but what the Philistines des- 
ignate by the archaic name of duties. 
More than for the possession of great 
talent, they praise her for having valiantly 
thrown off the yoke which marriage, that 
played-out institution, bad placed on her 
shoulders. Perhaps it would have been 
better not to stir up all that past. And 
who knows after all if she was not better 
than the life she lived; if those errors are 
not chargeable solely to the seduction 
which pernicious theories exercised over 
her youthful spirit? wet us remember 
that she wasa rarely excellent mother.”’ 
While there was much in George Sand’s 
life that her friends must regret, her leav- 
ing an upfaithful and drunken husband 
can hardly be classed among her errors. 
To remain with him would have meant 
moral ruin to the children. In time, ev- 
ery author who has been a popular idol 
goes out of fashion; but George Sand will 
have her admirers as long as the love of 
good literature survives, After reading 
many of her books, and especially her 
modest and dignified autobiography, no 
unprejudiced person can doubt that she 
was a woman of wisdom and insight, aod 
endowed with many noble qualities. In 
connection with her, one recalls the words 
of George W. Cable’s ‘‘Posson Jones’’ to 
the erratic but generous little Creole, 
Jules St. Ange: ‘‘Oh, my pore, dear friend, 
if you had only of had a Christian rais- 
ing!’ If George Sand had only been 
brought upin a country not so thoroughly 
depraved in its social morality as France! 
Her faults were the faults of her time and 
her environment; her virtues were her 
own. She was better, to eay the least, 
than the present-day French writers who 
are digging up with so much ghoulish 
glee all that is unsavory in her record. 
If one has the ill luck to look into their 
novels, and if one then turns back to 
**Consuelo”’ or ‘‘La Petite Fadette,’’ it is 
like escaping from the mephitic atmos- 
phere of a crowded department store to 
the fresh air of the fields. het Be 


ITALIAN WOMEN IN NEW YORK TENE- 
MENT HOUSES. 


The condition of poor working people 
in our crowded American cities is special- 
ly hard upon women and children. These 
hardships are aggravated in the case of 
foreigners by want of experience in city 
life, many of them having been peasants 
in rural localities of the old world. Ig- 
norant of our language and habits, they 
cannot avail themselves of modern im- 
provements. In tenements provided with 
ranges, hot water, boilers and stationary 
tubs, many Italian families have not yet 
learned how to use them. ‘They have not 
learned that to get hot water the faucet 
must first be closed. ‘There is no connec- 
tion in their minds between the fire in the 
stove and the water from the faucet. 
Water is water, and fire is fire. When, by 
some benevolent visitor, they are made 
aware that with proper management water 
will come hot from out of one faucet and 
cold out of the other, they accept the fact 
as one of many mysterious and insoluble 
American puzzles. Some never grasp the 
advantages of set tubs, and you may see 
them carrying water back and forth from 
stove to washtubs, increasing their labor 
thereby a hundredfold. 

Lillian Betts, in Harper’s Bazar, finds 
that the recent effort to better the quality 
of tenements, thereby necessarily increas- 
ing rent, has resulted, in the Italian quar- 
ters of New York, intwo or more families 
occupying a single suite of rooms. They 
do not burden themselves with much fur- 
niture or clothing, move in or out ofa 
tenement in half an hour, and have little 
stability in their lives. She says: 


Bread-making is the important duty of 
the Italian housewife. It is made in a tin 
pan as large as a small wash-tub, rounded 
on the bottom so that it rocks with each 
movement. After kneading in large loaves 
far beyond the capacity of any range 
oven, it is sent to the bakery to be baked, 
on a large flat bread-board, wrapped in a 
woollen cover—most oftenashaw!. When 
the bread returns, surrounded by a beau- 
tiful brown crust, it is deposited on any 
flat surface large enougb to hold it—chair, 
bed, cradle, tubs—and is moved about, a 
rapidly diminishing quantity. It is al- 
ways in sight, and suggests itself to the 
children, who break it off, eat, or waste 
it, without let or hindrance. The Italians 
do not eat cake. Their pastry is deli- 
cious, but is expensive, and marks a feast 
or holiday or festive occasion. Several 
cooking utensils found in the poorest 
American family are unknown to the Ital- 
iansofthetenement. A teakettleis never 
found; a tea or coffee pot rarely. Coffee 
is made in a saucepan. Grounds will be 
added to the grounds, water to water, as 
the decoction is used, until the pan, abso- 
lutely black with stain, is filled with 
grounds. 

The great majority of Italian women 
lack a sense of order, or of time, and with 
them, as with other women, the absence 
of these two mental essentials is the cause 








of waste. Things cannot be found when 
wanted, and money must be spent to re- 
place them. Fires are neglected until 
there is no time to wait for them to burn 
up, and gas must be used. Twelve wom- 
en in one tenement-house, who worked 
eight and ten hours to earn fifty cents a 
day, paid gas bills for one month ranging 
from $2.70 to $5.30. During the same pe- 
riod they expended daily for coal sums 
ranging from sixteen to twenty-five cents 
aday. It is impossible to teach an Italian 
to use the dampers of a stove. The fire 
burns ont to ashes, though nothing is 
done with the fire but to heat the room 
and warm the water. Economies in using, 
so patural to an American housewife, are 
unknown to the Italians; their economies 
are negative—they go without. 

As housekeepers they are a, constant 
puzzle. They are home-stayers. Days 
pass, and an Italian woman with children 
old enough to do errands will not go 
down stairs. When it was warm enough 
to sit with the doors open, the women sat 
in the doorways of the roums, sewing, 
and visited all day. Children wandered 
in and out at will, and you never could 
tell whom a baby belonged to; it would 
be picked up by any woman free to use 
her hands at the moment, if it needed at- 
tention. If work is nearly ready for the 
shop the one who lags behind is helped 
out by the others, then two shoulder the 
work, and transact the business at the 
shop for those who remain at home cook- 
ing and caring for all the children, The 
more timid ones stay at home. Out of one 
hundred and four Italian wives and moth- 
ers, eighty-seven are wage-earners, either 
at home or in shops, and this is a fair 
average. 

The Italians are destructive tenants. 
They drive nails in walls and woodwork 
for pictures, pots and pans, It is impos- 
sible for them to grasp the complications 
of plumbing. As the landlord, or ‘*boss”’ 
(the term they apply to the one who con- 
trols the renting of the house), is an ene- 
my, only fools consider his interest. Laws 
and landlords are created for their undo- 
ing, or at least to increase their burdens, 
To deceive either is legitimate, and, un 
fortunately, these sentiments are found in 
the second generation. 

The method of furnishing is evidence of 
how little home-making enters into the 
mind of the Italian peasant, even when he 
has sons voting who have been born in 
this country. The bedstead will be ornate, 
and outwardly even elaborately dressed, 
mounted on bricks or pieces of wood to 
permit of the storage-of trunks, boxes, 
and the clothing not being worn or wait- 
ing for the wash-tub. There is no out- 
ward evidence of this, for a deep valance 
hangs to the floor. The Italian woman 
who does not take pride in the appearance 
of her bed is low down in the social scale. 
When the advantage of a folding-bed as a 
space-saver is pointed out, it is not con- 
sidered. They are forchildren or ‘‘boys’’ 
(meaning young men), who frequently 
own them when lodgers. 

Italians—men and women, especially 
the women—seem to hold an impersonal 
relation to life, to their surroundings. 
They will sit and sew trousers for hours 
at a time and never seem to carry any re- 
sponsibility beyond tbat. Children quar. 
rel and cry, babies cry, and they hardly 
lift their eyes. Stitch, stitch, stitch in a 
half lethargy that seems due to hopeless- 
ness; they cease to struggle—‘‘sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.’’ The 
children, ,after they learn English, lose 
their sympathy with the home, They 
speak two languages; the parents but one. 
The world rarely presents a more pathetic 
sight than an Italian motber watching her 
American children in a dispute, the cause 
or progress of which is beyond her mind, 
or to see her, as they grow older, sinking 
consciously into the background of the 
family life. As they cast off one after 
another of the habits of her dear home 
country she often grows bitter against the 
Americans, whom she holds responsible 
for their degeneracy. Your sympathy 
does not lessen when you find that she 
has children and grandchildren born in 
this country, for she is too frequently an 
alien to her family in her old age. 

The Italian woman is naturally timid. 
She hates distance; she wants to live 
within calling distance, within the sound 
of the voices of all of her relatives, if she 
can. In one tenement in an Italian settle- 
ment sheltering fifty-three families there 
were only four who were not connected 
by some family tie, and these had relatives 
in the next house. It is perhaps this pro- 
pinquity that makes the mass of Italian 
women so indifferent to the American 
habit of dress. Most of them live the 
small village life in their social habits. 
They gather up a'dozen pairs of trousers 
and the baby in their arms, and go visit- 
ing. In clothes, as in other things, there 
is no economy in using them. Once 
bought and made, they are worn until 
worn out. 

There isa theory that the Italians grow 
rich in this country. Here and there one 
does, and too frequently this wealth is 





accumulated by unfair dealing with their 
Own countrymen who trust tbem, or 
whose ignorance compels them to accept 
the control and direction of one familiar 
with the country and its business habits. 
The mass of Italians live and die miserably 
poor, as the thousands in this settlement 
daily prove. They are timid, afraid of 
experiments in living, wholly unprepared 
for the conditions of living they find here, 
and adopt and hold fast to the makesbifts 
of home-making that will most nearly 
continue the familiar. 

Rents in New York keep the mass at 
the verge of starvation. In the new-law 
tenements, in the tenement-house dis- 
tricts, these range from fifteen to thirty- 
five dollars per month, It is the rents 
that compel the combination of families 
so absolutely destructive to home life. 
The individual rent is brought down by 
dividing the total between two or more 
families, At least they have light, they 
can have air, and they have running water 
in their rooms. The old tenements com- 
mand, for dark, dirty rooms, with water 
in the halls, ten to fifteen dollars per 
month; for three rooms lighted by two 
outside windows in one room, in a house 
having perfectly dark halls, thirteen dol- 
lars per month is paid gladly, so great is 
the demand for space to make a home. 

The income of the men in eight cases 
out of ten is uncertain, dependent on the 
weather. Andin such a winter as the 
last, men are idle weeks at a time. Men 
whose wages are not affected by the 
weather are found usually working for 
very small wages. Eleven men living in 
one house were found working for eight 
dollars per week. No one of them had 
less than three children. All were pay- 
ing from ten to twelve dollars per month. 
The wives seemed to feel that they must 
clothe the children, pay for coal, and 
meet all unexpected demands. 

Food for the average Italian family does 
notcost much, bread, macaroni, beans,form 
the basis, with veal, chicken, sma)! pan fish 
and pickled fishand salads forSunday, Ex- 
cept bread and macaroni, the food eaten 
is in small quantities. To one who watches 
them hourly they are a patient and cer- 
tainly a most grateful people. Thesmall- 
est thing done for them brings gratitude 
out of all proportion to the act. They 
are excitable, but not quarrelsome, suspi- 
cious and untruthful, but they mind their 
own business better than any people tlie 
writer has yet found. They follow a 
leader without question. It is the last 
quality which makes the Italian voter the 
joy of the district leader, the despair of 
the statesman. 


Of course there is another and a more 
hopeful side to the subject, But after 
reading this graphic description of life as 
it exists to-day in the crowded quarters 
of our American cities, no one need won- 
der at the slow progress of equal suffrage 
for women in our Atlantic States. As 
Lillian Betts says in conclusion: ‘Such 
women are as dead to politics as a wood- 
en cigar image. On election evening 
when it was suggested to three of these 
mothers, all born in this country and on 
the street on which they are living, to go 
to the roof and watch the election returns, 
they looked puzzled; then one politely 
asked: ‘*What is elect?’’ 

The husbands and sons of these women 
vote, or, to speak more correctly, are 
voted. But their votes represent very 
little intelligent opinion on public affairs, 
very little rational choice regarding meas- 
ures or men. Under such conditions uni- 
versal suffrage will be slow of attainment. 
In the comparatively free and untram- 
meled populations west of the Missouri 
River, where the majority as yet call no 
landlord master, and where, outside of 
the mining camps, American life is still 
buoyant and progressive, we must look 
for our next advances in the enfranchise- 
ment of women. H. B. B, 





COMERS AND GOERS. 





“It is the hot midsummer, when the 
hay is down,” and the JourNnat office 
has had a glimpse of hay-making, tall 
grass, lusty mowers with their scythes, 
etc., as picturesque as in a country 
meadow, on the green stretches of the 
Common across the way. This office 
seems empty, for Mr. Blackwell and Miss 
Blackwell have betaken themselves to 
their rustic cottage on the cliffs at Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. Here, to quote H.B. B., 
‘We feel the great pulses of the Atlantic 
thrill through every fibre and limb, as we 
breast the huge green surges crowned 
with creamy foam, and are borne upon, 
their swirling masses of liquid crystal far 
up the hissing beach.” It sounds cool! 
Miss Harriet E. Turner and her niece, 
Miss Moorhouse, are with the Blackwells. 
And Mrs, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
who gave us the benediction of her serene 
presence in a late call, is there with her 
children and grandchildren. Also, Mr. 
George W. Blackwell with his flourishing 





family. Mrs. Emma Blackwell is in the 





forefront of all progressive work when at 
home in E. Orange, N. J. Dr. Emily Black. 
well is at York Cliffs. Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer was here a few days ago, just 
from Bristol Ferry, the summer home of 
Miss Eddy, which welcomes so many to 
its social and artistic delights. Miss gq. 
dy bas painted a portrait of Mrs. Spencer's 
beautiful and talented daughter Lucy. jt 
is always a mental satisfaction to meet 
Mrs. Spencer. She thinks before she 
speaks. Rev. B. A. Goodridge has been 
here, a great delight to his former parish. 
ioners, who could ill spare him to Santa 
Barbara, Cal. From St. Joseph, Mo., 
came one of our friends, Mrs. Emily Rob. 
inson; and we had a charming hour with 
Prof. Henry Raymond Mussey, of New 
York, who is to marry Miss Mabe! Bar. 
rows. The pleasure of seeing Miss Key- 
ser, and Mrs. and Miss Mills of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has already been mentioned. Mrs, 
Lucia Ames Mead has been in Nantucket 
with her husband, “talking Peace,’ Mr, 
Mead says. Surely she talks it in most 
convincing fashion, and the great October 
Congress here will owe much of its suc. 
cess to her devotion. Cc. Ww, 





DO WE NEED A BIG NAVY? 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A letter entitled “‘The Navy Defended,” 
in your issue of July 9, calis for reply, as 
it presents several hoary fallacies, which, 
though laughed at by all economists, are 
amazingly common among even very in- 
telligent persons. 

With what the writer says of tariff re. 
form I am in hearty sympathy. In the 
series of fortnightly articles which I am 
writing for the WomAN’s JOURNAL, in 
due course of time I shall endeavor to 
show why our army and navy should not 
be ‘‘increased proportionately to our in- 
crease in size and importance asa nation,” 
and why their increase of cost (which is 
100 per cent. within the last eighteen 
years) is unnecessary and dangerous, when 
our population has increased only 50 per 
cent. and our wealth only 100 per cent, in 
the same period. Befure reaching the 
argument against our present navy I shall 
present the scheme for world organization 
and establishing substitutes for war, 
which is now in process of realization; and 
I shall show why our navy can never bea 
national police force, and why national 
navies will be displaced by something bet- 
ter athousand years befure police force 
and some other kinds of force can be 
abolished. 

Few people have given this matter any 
thought, or dream that there is any solu- 
tion of the difficulty before the millen- 
nium, 

But let me say a brief word here as to 
one of the writer's fallacies—namely, that 
because the navy has a personnel of 40,000 
officers and men; and costs about £100,- 
000,000 a year, that is an argument for its 
continuance on its present gigantic and 
ambitious scale, If giving employment is 
per se any argument, it applies to any- 
thing that employs human activity—sell- 
ing liquor, making dynamite fire-crackers, 
cigarettes, silly sensational pictures and 
printed matter, and to the perpetuation 
of every form of bad design and costly 
ugliness and folly that disfigures homes 
and streets and landscapes. The writer 
forgets that if but haJf of that $100,000,000 
were spent in scattering schoolhouses over 
this land and in educating our 6,000,000 
illiterates, it would employ in construct- 
ive, not destructive, methods more than 
40 000 more school teachers for a year at 
the wage which the average woman teach- 
er receives to-day, ($270) and would leave 
$39,200,000 to be spent on school build- 
ings, desks, books and equipments, These 
would employ masons, carpenters, print- 
ers, authors, map-makers, etc., etc.,— 
quite as many as would be employed in 
building naval vessels—these objects 
would be durable and not all become use- 
less in thirteen years, as does a first-class 
battleship, and most of this yearly saving 
from the naval outlay could be put, ia 
subsequent years, into extending educa- 
tional work by industrial and agricultural 
training; and tn short, in a half dozen 
years could transform great sections of 
our States from a condition of pauperism, 
misery and vice to one of intelligence and 
self-support. Which would be the great- 
est defence of this nation, 6,000,000 more 
good self-supporting citizens, or the big- 
gest navy in Christendom, which terror 
ized and goaded on the other nations of 
the earth to make a coalition against the 
giant that was trying to put himself in 
condition to be able to fight them all? 

If the 40,000 naval men, about whom 
your correspondent is so solicitous, were t? 
be left to starve, were they not employed a8 
they at present are, the argument about 
employment might have some force; but 
as large funds are never hoarded but 4l- 
ways invested, if not in one way then in 
another, nothing is more certain than that 
these 40,000, if disbanded—though | am 
not saying that they all should be at pres- 
ent—would find it as easy to get employ- 
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ment as did our soldiers when they re 
turned from the Civil War, or as the grad- 
nates will whom our schools turn adrift 
every June. : 

The reductio ad absurdum of the popular 
argument about giving employment is 
shown in the fact that every fire, pesti- 
jence, calamity and crime gives work to 
people. An effective way to employ more 
people would be to blow up our gun: boats 
as soon a8 they are built and build some 
more. McKinley’s murder gave employ- 
ment to a grave-digger, two undertakers, 
several doctors, nurses, lawyers, jurymen 
and orators, brass bands, policemen and 
makers of bunting. One who, when play- 
jng 4 game, can think two moves ahead, 
ought not to be deceived as to what is a 
real gain or only a seeming gain in the 
employment of labor. 

Lucia AMES MEAD. 





FOR SOCIAL AND CIVIC BETTERMENT. 

The many lines of social and public ser- 
vice carried on by the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs were reported 
at the biennial meeting by the president, 
Miss Kate Cassatt McKnight. She said: 

“Probably the best State work I can re- 
port is the influence exerted by our clubs 
in furthering legislation along the lines 
recognized all over the country as those 
needing our interest and assistance. 
Among the righteous bills passed with 
our assistance by our last Legislature 
were six for our Forestry Commission, by 
which additional appropriations were 
made for the purchase and protection of 
forest lands, the establishment of a school 
of forestry, and the care of a hygienic 
camp for tuberculosis sufferers, Our for. 
estry reservations at present contain some 
600,000 acres, and are situated in twenty- 
three counties. A bill to make more effti- 
cient the State travelling libraries; one to 
increase the salaries of school teachers, 
who are mostiy much underpaid through- 
out Pennsylvania; to preserve historic 
sites; to regulate sanitary conditions, and 
the inspection of tenement-houses in cit- 
ies of the second class; to forbid expecto- 
ration in public places; to forbid the sale 
of cigarettes to minors, were also passed 
with our assistance. 

“But best of all were the five acts in re- 
lation to the treatment of dependent and 
delinquent children, commonly known as 
the Juvenile Court acts, and which appear 
from present indications to be the most 
hopeful movement yet started to stem the 
tide of juvenile depravity and degeneracy. 
All these laws were passed mainly on ac- 
count of the influence brought to bear on 
our honored legislators by our clubs. In 
local affairs they have proved their effi- 
ciency and the value of organization in 
hundreds of ways. They have helped on 
the cause of education by establishing 
kindergartens; by collecting and circulat- 
ing small travelling libraries or art collec- 
tions; by starting ‘school gardens’; by 
planting trees in school-yards, giving 
plants and seeds to school children, and 
prizes for those who achieve the best re- 
sults therefrom. They have started hos- 
pitals and free libraries. Several clubs 
for women workers have been organized 
this year, our club members having been 
aroused to interest in this noble work 
after listening to an address made by Miss 
Jean Hamilton at our last annual meeting. 
In civic affairs the interest of the clubs 
has become more and more extended, and 
their influence for good is becoming wide 
asthe sea, The village improvement so- 
cieties are making life worth living in 
many localities, where formerly it was a 
barren existence. Trees are being plant- 
ed, roadsides and the banks of streams 
beautified; parks are being planted and 
cared for, sometimes by the fair hands of 
the club women themselves, when all else 
fails; sanitary conditions everywhere are 
being improved; and a demand for pure 
water and a less generous supply of ty- 
phoid fever germs is being gently but 
firmly urged in several localities. 

“In Allegheny County, in which Pitts- 
burgh, Allegheny, McKeesport, Sewick- 
ley, and other metropolises are situated, 
the clubs have a happy way of working 
conjointly, and thus greatly multiplying 
their power and influence. They have 
organized there a permanent civic com- 
mittee, and a joint committee of women’s 
clubs. The first of these interests itself 
is improving civic conditions locally, hav- 
ing under it various sub-committees. Just 
at present it is concerned with the erec- 
tion of public bath-houses, and has just 
Teceived from the city an appropriation of 
25,000, conditional on the raising of an- 
other $35,000, for the erecting of a bath- 
house in a very filthy and congested part 
of our great, busy, dirty city of Pitts- 
burgh, 

“Another bath-house, at a cost of $100,- 

» is to be erected in an equally needy 
locality, by the bequest of the late Henry 
W. Oliver, the necessity of such an insti 
tution having been brought to his atten- 
tion by the efforts of this committee to 


the business men. This magnificent bath- 
house, which is to include a gymnasium 
and a public wash-house, with all its 
means of possible cleanliness and uplifts 
to the community, will owe its existence 
entirely to the efforts of our club women, 
The joint committee of women’s clubs 
continues to conduct their magnificent 
work in behalf of summer playgrounds 
and vacation schools. Last summer they 
managed fifteen playgrounds and a recre- 
tion park at an expense of $7,000. The 
work as blocked out this year will be even 
more extensive. 

“Deep interest in the development of 
the health camp on South Mountain for 
those afflicted with tuberculosis has been 
evolved since the visit there of the State 
delegation at the close of our last annual 
meeting. Many boxes of clothing, books, 
and other reading matter have been sent 
there; a large sum of money has been con- 
tributed to assist the poorest sufferers to 
remain long enough to establish health. 
And, best of all, three of our clubs are 
preparing to erect a cottage there, which 
they can call their own, and in which they 
will always have the right to put those 
from their own locality afflicted with this 
dread disease. 

“We have also issued a handbook on 
civic work, which we call a ‘Civic Primer,’ 
which is found most helpful by all clubs 
beginning civic work. This was edited 
by Mrs. Imogene B. Oakley.”’ 





DOES IT PAY? 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JuLy 7, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

We are constantly hearing women say 
that it does not pay to post one’s self on 
political or national affairs. Some, be- 
cause we have no voice in those affairs, 
others, because they have no taste for 
such matters. 

Here is an instance where the writer 
feels that she has good reason to believe 
that it does pay. An acquaintance called 
to see her, and the conversation turned to 
that good and greatly beloved reformer of 
South Carolina, Mr. Gonzales, and his 
assassin. My friend was of ‘‘way down 
South”’’ birth. She had little knowledge 
and no appreciation of the virtues of our 
friend, and her talk roused me considera- 
bly. As I had read much of the character 
and courageous work of Mr. Gonzales, in 
a field where work meant life itself (as it 
proved), and also of the character of his 
murderer, I expressed myself, I suppose, 
fairly well on the subject, and in regard 
to the disgraceful trial and its ending. 

After our friend had gone, one of our 
sons, @ young man, turned to me and 
said, ‘*‘Mother, when did you learn to talk 
like that?’ Heis fond of poking fun at 
me, and I thought that was his object 
then, so I ‘‘called him down”’ severely. 
He flushed up with just indignation, and 
said, ‘Mother, I am not poking fun at 
you. I mean all I say.’’ He added that 
“the fellows down at the shop’’ were 
talking on the same subject the other day, 
and that he felt just as I did, and told 
them so; but,’’ he added, ‘I didn’t tell 
*em like that.’’ 

To mothers who think it ‘does not 
pay,’’ I wish to say that I considered that 
about the prettiest compliment I had ever 
had, and I have had quite a few, as there 
are three great big boys in our family, 
and I ‘‘cater’’ to their eye and stomach as 
well as their mind, and they do not lack 
appreciation; but that little blunt speech, 
“T didn't tell’em like that,’ went straight 
to my heart as none other, however pret- 
ty, had gone before, and—well, I think it 








‘does pay.’’ Try it and see. L. 8. W. 
—_- eo 
COLLEGE AND ALUMN2. 


Miss Euphemia McClintock, president 
of the College for Women, Columbia,S.C., 
comes from a long line of Southern preach- 
ers and teachers. Miss McClintock took 
her A. B, degree at the Woman’s College 
of Baltimore in 1893, and since then has 
studied at Harvard, the University of 
Chicago and in Paris, France. In 1902 she 
was elected to her present position. As 
a member of the Educational Committee 
of the South Carolina Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs and also a member of the Edu- 
cational Committee of five of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs she is work- 
ing at home and outside of her State in 
behalf of education. 

The discussion as to the comparative 
childlessness of college educated women 
receives a new turn in the current Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. A graduate of only 
a few years’ standing writes that of her 
classmates none who has married has 
failed to become the mother of a healthy 
child within two years of marriage. Her 
thesis is that the type of the average col- 
lege girl has undergone an important 
change within a very few years, and that 
this change warrants a very much brighter 
outlook for the future. The college girl 
of the older days was usually one whom 
some exceptional stress of circumstances 





awaken interest in such a project among 


predominant, to the sacrifice of other in- 
terests, from the grammar school up. 
This abnormal development of course 
tended to produce physical ill health and 
conseq nent unfitness for motherhood, even 
if it did not result in actual sterility. 
But with the rapidly increasing tendency 
of the sex to seek the higher education 
apart from any special stress of circum- 
stances, the type of the college girl is 
ceasing to be abnormal, and in marriage 
and motherhood as in other things we 
may expect in the future to see the aver- 
age college alumna just an ordinary wo- 
man, plus somewhat more than the ordi- 
nary amount of formal education. 

President Kilgo of Trinity College, 
Durham, N. C., immediately after the 
commencement exercises, announced that 
there was to be a woman’s college in con- 
nection with the institution. B.N. Duke 
of Durhan, N. C., and J. B. Duke of New 
York had given the college a tract of 
land valued at $50,000 adjoining its pres- 
ent property, and an additional $50,000 in 
cash. Six thousand dollars was also given 
by members of the board of trustees. The 
only condition ,attached to the Dukes’ 
gift is that the people of North Carolina 
give an additional $50,000. Trinity now 
has an endowment of $1,000,000. The 
Dukes have given almost $900,000. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Vermont Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is making efforts to secure legislation 
whereby a woman shall beappointed on the 
State Board of Supervisors for all institu- 
tions where women and girls are confined. 
This Federation has also undertaken to 
work for the Consumers’ League, and 
Mrs. Florence E. Kelley is to make a tour 
of the Vermont clubs in its interests dur- 
ing the coming season. 

The supreme hive, Ladies of the Macca- 
bees of the World, which has just met in 
Detroit, Mich., is the largest of the frater- 
nal organizations of women, and the con- 
duct of its affairs during the past twelve 
years has shown that women can manage 
large business iaterests successfully. The 
affairs of the supreme hive are conducted 
on a basis of a small number of represen- 
tatives carefully selected, the ladies hav- 
ing found that a large gathering is not 
conducive to obtaining the best results, 
Seventy-five delegates transacted business 
for 141,427 members, who were in good 
standing on April 1, carrying a total in- 
surance of $95,969,600.78. The treasury 
shows a general balance of $39,678.25, 
with all debts paid, and, in addition, there 
is an emergency balance of $826,077 13 
invested in government and municipal 
bonds. 

This successful showing is, in no small 
part, due to the brilliant work of Miss 
Bina M. West, of Port Huron, who has 
been the supreme record keeper of the 
order since its organization. Her enthu- 
siasm and capacity for work are bound- 
less. Miss West has, for years, been the 
editor of the official organ of the supreme 
hive and, in 1901, she was paid the unu- 
sual compliment of being elected presi- 
dent of the National Fraternal Press As- 
sociation. She is also the first vice-pres- 
ident of the board of lady managers of 
the World’s Fair Fraternal Building Asso- 
ciation. 


—_——- 


SINGLE TAX LEAGUE ENDORSES WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 

At the fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s National Single Tax League held 
in St. Louis last week, the following reso 
lutions on woman suffrage and child-labor 
were passed: 


Resolved, That we deplore our present 
industrial condition, with its strikes and 
lockouts and its idleness and privation in 
the midst of a country of such vast natural 
resources for supplying every human 
need. 

And whereas, women and children are 
not only the most numerous but the 
greatestsufferers from industrial troubles, 
therefore 

Resolved, That we call upon the think- 
ing women of our country to study the 
economic causes of industrial depression 
and poverty inthe midst of unsurpassed 
industrial progress. 

Resolved, That the Single Tax is the 
simple but far-reaching and only effective 
method of securing a peaceful solution of 
the whole labor question, of which cbild- 
labor is the most distressing and disgrace- 
ful part. 

And whereas, many industries affecting 
the home, as well as those in which women 
are so largely employed, are now con- 
trolled by corporations created and regu- 
lated by laws, therefore, 

Resolved, That we believe that the time 
has come when women should have ve 
voice in the making of laws that so vitally 
concern their welfare. 


The convention was held in Music Hall, 
St. Louis, with representatives of seven 
States present. The officers elected were 
as follows: 


Pres., Mrs. John 8S. Crosby, New York 
City; Vice-pres., Dr. Annie M. Lund, Chi- 





East Orange, N. J.; Cor. Sec., Mrs. Kate 
Freeman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Treas,. Mrs. 
Jennie L. Munroe, Washington, D. C.; Ex- 
Com., Mrs. Rose M. Helm, Adrian, Mich., 
Mrs. Louise L. Werth, St. Louis, Mo. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Ellen C. Sawtelle, the new princi- 
pal of the Hancock school in Boston, is 
visiting the Pacific Coast with her friend 
Miss Wright. Their trip will include a 
visit to the Yellowstone, to San Francisco, 
and to Portland, Oregon. 


A piquant series of travel sketches is 
that appearing in Longman’s Magazine 
over the name of Louisa Jebb. Apparent- 
ly with but one companion, an English- 
woman like herself, this alert and inquis- 
itive traveller is touring in regions none 
too safe four armed men, and her descrip- 
tion of ‘That Unblessed Land, Mesopo- 
tamia,’’ is full of the sprightlySenergy 
which characterizes its writer. The 
article is reprinted in The Living Age, 
Boston, for July 2. 


John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie), 
the novelist, is an American by birth. 
She lives with her parents in a beautiful 
house at Lancaster Gate, London. Her 
fatheris a wealthy man and she has earned 
large sums of money with her pen. She 
possesses great beauty, is accomplished 
and witty and a prominent figure in Lon- 
don society. She was one of the special 
guests of tbe society of authors at its an- 
nual dinner this year, with Mrs. Flora 
Annie Steele, Mrs. Humphrey Ward and 
others. It was the first time that women 
had ever been invited. 


The English magazine, The Gentle- 
woman, has recently established a new 
department called ‘‘The Roll of Honor for 
Women.” It is to consist of biographical 
sketches of English-speaking women ‘‘who 
have achieved distinction in work for the 
public good, or in the arts and profes- 
sions.”’ The series begins with a sketch 
of Queen Alexandra, Lady Lugard (Flora 
Shaw), the woman journalist, who is in- 
separably connected with the events in 
South Africa which culminated in the 
Jameson Raid, follows, Then comes Miss 
Agnes E. Weston, religious, temperance, 
and philanthropic worker among the men 
of the royal navy; Mrs. Clement Shorter, 
poetess; Miss Clara Butt, singer; Mrs. 
Gertrude Massey, miniature painter; Na- 
dama Fanny Moody, opera singer; Mrs. 
Cadbury, philanthropist; Miss Dorothea 
Beale, educationalist, and Miss Evelyn 
Everett Green, writer of girls’ books. 














And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 


(Fiat tn teers 





Music, Columbus Orchestra. 
ROUND Single Fare, 50c. 
. 50-Trip Book, 
TRIP © 812.50. 
Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 


North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M.——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M. Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M ; Gloucester 5.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 

















BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho USEHOLD Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lp lbs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tawanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
} (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
$2nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart” talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak. 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


- The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

- The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 


oS ef 6 





After April 1, te any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, ‘Pow is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?’ or “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?” 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS : 


LADIES—From 9 A, M. to1 P.M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


te Cut this advertisement out for 
reference, 














100 California Views, 10 Cents. 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 


BE. H. RYDALL, 





| 444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 














Cheapest rates. 
tell it. Send stamp for booklet, maps, etc. 






Ocean 
Trips 


Line 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince 


Edward Island, or 
Newfoundland 


= «One Night at Sea’’ or Six Days’ Cruise 1400 Miles for $18 


From Union Wharf, Boston, every Tuesday and Saturday 12 
noon for Halifax, Hawkesbury and Charlottetown. 
Best trout and salmon fishing and shooting. Beautiful scenery. 


Good board. 
This don’t half 


J. A. FLANDERS, General Agent, Union Wharf, Boston. 
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Neckwear, 


other 


FISK’S, 144 Tremont 








forced to make the intellectual side of life 


cago, Ill.; Rec. Sec., Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 









pieces of adornment 


1 ee display of Gloves, Belts, Veilings and 
Ruchings for house and street 
occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 


shown at 


MISS 
St., will surely delight 


the heart of any well-dressed woman. 
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THE MOURNER. 
(From the Russian of Nekrasof.) 





BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





As to war's terrors and alarms I list, 

When some new victim hath his life-blood 
shed, 

’Tis not his wife [ pity, nor his friend, 

Nor grieve I for the hero who is dead. 

The wife in time will cease to mourn her 
loss, 

The best of friends and comrades will forget ; 

But there is one who will remember him 

Even unto her grave, with eyes still wet. 


Awid our trivial, bypocritic lives, 

The only tears all holy and sincere 

That I have seen, are those by mothers shed, 

Who sorrow for their children, ever dear. 

Their children on the bloody field who fell 

They ne'er forget, but mourn them all their 

days. 

Like are they to the weeping willow tree, 

That never can its drooping brauches raise. 
—Jewish Daily News. 





—_———_ 


A LITTLE WHILE. 


H. SOTHERN,. 


BY E. 
A little while, a week, a month, a day, 
Or bright or shadowed years 
Made giad with love, dear love, or fraught 
with tears. 
And we shali learn the secret, tind the way 
To crown our hopes or justify our fears 
For aye, for aye. 
A little while, dear love, and youand I 
Our waning day will close. 
Then will the spirit whisper where it goes. 
Its dwelling perished; bid the world good- 
b 
And _e as the perfume of the rose 
Or as a sigh. 


A little while, a very little while! 
The days—the days fly fast 
Then, portion of the sunlight or the blast, 
How shall we know, with neither word nor 
smile 
To tell us, we have met again—and passed— 
Unseen the while? 


Oh, such a little while, sweetheart, have we 
To gentle be and kind 
Ere we sball blend into the vagrant wind, 

Shall mingle with the never sleeping sea. 
Then, ever secking, shall we ever find— 

I, you—you, me? 


—— 


WHAT THE ROSES SAID. 





BY AUGUSTA COOPER BRISTOL. 

This is what the roses said 

One transparent summer morning 
When the light clouds overhead, 

Heedless of my mortal scorning, 
Drank the rays of golden red; 

When the wild birds’ solemn trill, 

Where the river runneth still, 
Filled me with a hungry dread ; 

When my hfe no truth could render 

For the world’s mistaken splendor: 
When [ thought my heart was dead. 
This is what the roses said: 


“Crimson leaf and pollen gold 
Born cf darkness and the mould! 
Every perfect leaf and fruitage 
Rises from a grave-like rootage, 
And the strong wild winds that rock us, 
And the tempest storms that shock us, 
And the snows upon the lea, 
All are certain guaranty 
Of perfection yet to be 
Of a beauty more complete 
For the shadow at its feet: 
Greener strength and fairer bloom, 
Sweeter breatbings of perfume. 
Deep hearts filled with richer balm, 
May-days more divinely calm. 
Fairer reachings into light, 
Firmer growth, and nobler height. 
Light and peace from shade and strife 
Is the paradox of life, 
For one sweet, Eternal Will 
In the darkness worketh still.” 


This is what the roses said, 
Shaming all my foolish scorning, 
That trancendent summer morning 
When [ thought my heart was dead. 





—— + = 


Mollie White-Foot’s Vacation. 


BY ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 

When Mrs. Perkins gave Clara Bourne 
her prettiest kitten, the gray one that had 
four white feet, she thought Clara loved 
kittens. She did not know that it was 
her own amusement Clara loved, and that 
she wanted a kitten just as she wanted a 
doll to play with. 

Clara carried the kitten home. Fortu- 
nately for the kitten, the cook was kind, 
and gave it every morning a saucer of 
milk, with bread crumbs or oatmeal, and 
also looked after it at dinner-time, so that 
Mollie White-foot had, on the whole, a 
very comfortable time, except when Clara 
played with her too roughly. 

When summer came, Clara’s mother and 
father decided to close the house, and go 
away to board for two months at the 
mountains, Clara was so delighted that 
she hardly gave a thought to Mollie until 
the day before they were to start. Then 
she asked her mother if she were going to 
take Molliewith them. Mrs. Bourne told 





her that it would be impossible, but that 
she need not worry, as Mollie could very 





well take care of herself for two months; 


and Clara, busy with getting her little 
trunk packed and putting in it her favor- 
ite toys and books, gave no further 
thought to the matter. 

The Bournes started off in excellent 
spirits one pleasant morning; and as they 
turned the key in the door, Mollie came 
and looked at them, and cried as if she 
understood that they were going away, 
and as if she were begging them not to 
leave her alone. This made Clara, and 
even Mrs. Bourne (who did not like cats), 
feel a little uncomfortable; but they soon 
forgot all about Mollie in the excitement 
of the journey. 

They had left enough scraps of bread 
and meat under the doorstep in the back 
yard to last Mollie for a few days; but 
she missed her milk, and when night 
came, mewed sadly, for she began already 
to feel very lonesome. 

In a day or two there was a heavy rain; 
and Mollie had to crawl under the door- 
step as far as possible, and stay there un- 
til the storm was over—an experience 
which she did not find at all pleasurable. 
She had never been a cat given to neigh- 
borhood wanderings; and, when her little 
store of food had given out, and no human 
being came near her, and, in spite of ber 
most beseeching mews at the side door, 
the house remained closed to her, the 
creature began to feel very wretched in- 
deed. She got so hungry that she could 
not sleep at night; and one night her cries 
reached the ears of a sick woman ina 
house near by, and kept her from getting 
the sleep she needed, until her husband 
went out and threw stones and sticks in 
the direction from which the cries came, 
and then poor Mollie, frightened nearly 
into a fit, crept under the doorstep again, 
and lay in half-dazed silence. 

That night Mrs. Bourne and Clara slept 
soundly in their comfortable room at the 
hotel among the mountains, and no 
thought of Mollie came to trouble their 
placid repose. The days which flew by 
so rapidly to Clara and her mother dragged 
slowly to Mollie. Now and then she man- 
aged to catch a bird, and once she madea 
scanty meal upon a very small mouse that 
ventured across her pathway; but she was 
getting too weak to do much hunting, for 
which, indeed, she was sadly unfitted, 
owing to the manner of her bringing up. 
She ventured into the neighbors’ yards in 
her desperation; but she found that the 
swill-buckets were all kept tightly closed, 
and, if she was seen, she was driven off 
with a stone or a broomstick. Many of 
the houses round about were shut up like 
her own home, and the families who were 
left were so indignant to think that the 
more fortunate ones ‘who could get away 
should leave their cats behind for the 
stay-at-homes to take care of that they 
would not often feed & stray cat, or even 
tolerate its presence. Mollie saw two lit- 
tle pet kittens bereft of attentiou crawl 
away and hide and die, and she felt as if 
that must soon be her fate, too. 

One day when Mollie was prowling 
around in search of a bit of food, a boy 
threw a stone at her. Being weak with 
hunger, she did not jump aside quickly 
enough to avoid the missile. In the panic 
caused by pain and fright she ran wildly, 
she did not know where, and by chance 
took refuge in a garden belonging to a 
house a few streets from where the 
Bournes lived. There was a little hole 
in the fence which she spied out as she 
ran; and, being thin, she crawled through 
and fell exhausted under a low-growing 
shrub, 

The day and night went by, and another 
day and night; and still Mollie lay under 
the shrub, aching from the bruise she had 
received, and too weak to crawl about any 
longer in search of food and drink. Her 
mouth was parched with thirst; she slept 
and woke with feverish starts. How 
gladly she would have welcomed a taste 
of cool water! The third day was slowly 
drawing to an end when Mollie heard 
footsteps approaching. She had met with 
so much unkindness that she wanted to 
get up and run away, but she was too 
feeble. The footsteps paused, and a hand 
pushed aside the branches that partly 
concealed her; and, as Mollie raised ber 
eyes and tried to shrink back under the 
bush, she saw a boy looking down at her. 
This sight alarmed her very much, for 
boys, as a rule, had never been kind to 
her. All she could do, however, was to 
lie still and wait for the expected blow. 
Instead of the blow she felt a hand touch- 
ing her head softly, and heard a gentle 
voice say, ‘‘Poor pussy!’’ That was all; 
and, just as Mollie was trying to purr a 
faint response, the steps retreated much 
more rapidly than they had come, and 
Mollie, thinking herself forsaken, closed 
her eyes again with a sigh of disappoint- 
ment. 

In a few minutes she heard once more 
the sound of footsteps, and this time two 
voices, 

‘Here, mamma, right here under this 
bush,”’ said one voice. 

“Oh, the poor thing!” said another. 

“Ig she dead, mamma?”’ 








“No; she is opening her eyes,’’ was the 
reply. ‘Pat the saucer of milk down 
close to her head.”’ 

Help had come to Mollie at last, but it 
seemed as if it were too late. Mollie 
could not take the milk. ‘Bring a little 
water, Henry.’ the kind voice said; and 
in a few minutes Mollie saw a dish of 
water placed almost under her nose, 80 
close that she could, by raising her head, 
lap a little. She was so grateful that she 
tried to purr, and in fact succeeded in 
making a faint sound, 

‘*‘Leave the milk, Henry, and the water,”’ 
said the voice. “See that faded ribbon 
around her neck! The poor thing bas 
been left to starve by some family gone 
away for the summer, and I think she 
has been hurt in some way. Do you see 
how wicked it is for people to be so 
thoughtless?”’ 

From this time on, better days came to 
Mollie. Slowly her strength came back 
under the ministrations of the kind little 
boy and his mother; and by and by she 
grew sleek and fat, and seemed quite like 
her old self. : 

Mrs. Lane had a few rules she always 
followed in her care of cats, and they 
were very successful, 

First, she realized that cats, like people, 
need a mixed diet, and she gave Mollie 
not only a little meat every day, but some 
kind of vegetable. Some cats, she had 
found, were fond of potato; some of as- 
paragus; some would eat cabbage, and 
almost every cat liked corn and beans. 

She was always particular to keep a 
dish of fresh water where the cat could 
get at it, for cats often are allowed, 
through thoughtlessness, to suffer with 
thirst. They need fresh water, as well as 
milk—just as we do, Milk cannot take 
the place of water. With their milk she 
often mixed rice or oatmeal. She also 
carefully picked bones out of fish, and 
mixed it with potato or rice for a change 
of food. Cats are sometimes seriously 
hurt by swallowing fish-bones. 

She fed her cats regularly, and they 
knew just when to expect their food, so 
were not teasing around the house. She 
found that they were much better hunt- 
ers after rats and mice if they were kept 
in good condition. It is only those who 
are very ignorant of the cat who imagine 
she must be kept half-starved to be a 
hunter. A well-cared-for cat is always 
the brightest and smartest cat. 

She never turned her cats out of doors 
at night, but kept a box of clean, dry 
earth where they could get at it, and she 
had no trouble with them, A little train- 
ing will make any cat neat, for cats are 
naturally neat, and it is only neglect that 
renders them otherwise. 

She never tied a ribb n or placed a col- 
lar around a cat’s neck, for there is always 
danger of their getting caught in some 
bush or fence and receiving serious in- 
jury. They may be starved to death, or 
strangled by means of a collar, 

It is so hard to find good homes for kit- 
tens that Mrs, Lane saved but one out of 
a litter of kittens. The others she 
drowned in a pail of luke-warm water 
as soon as they were born. When the 
water is warm it sinks the kittens at once, 
because it wets the fur quickly, If they 
are tied up in an apron they can be held 
down for a moment with a broom. Or 
another pail made heavy by being half- 
filled with water, can be placed over the 
kittens as soon as they are put in the first 
pail, to prevent them from rising. They 
should be left some time in the water. 

Mrs. Lane’s experience had taught her 
that cats have much more feeling and in- 
telligence than many people give them 
credit for, and they thoroughly appreciate 
good treatment, as well as suffer very 
much from neglect. They learn to know 
the tone of the voice, the glance of the 
eye of those with whom they live, and re- 
spond to a look and a word. They are 
very affectionate, and love those who are 
kind tothem. They have great motherly 
affection, and it is cruel to take away all 
their kittens, One should be saved, and 
for one it is almost always possible to find 
a good home, 

With such a thoughtful and considerate 
mistress, it is no wonder that Mollie grew 
fat and handsome, and had no desire to 
leave her happy home for anything more 
than an occasional outing or promenade. 

When the early days of September ar- 
rived, instinct drew her back to her for- 
mer home, and there a great surprise was 
in store for her. The house was open 
again; and, as she walked leisurely to- 
ward the open door, Clara darted out and 
seized her with a cry of delight. 

“O mamma, mamma! just look here! 
Mollie has come back, and see how hand- 
some she has grown!”’ 

‘*Well, didn’t I tell you,’’ said Clara’s 
mother, casting an approving glance at 
Mollie, ‘that cats are quite able to take 
care of themselves when they are obliged 
to do 80?”’ 

“But, mamma,” Clara said, eyeing the 
large, beautiful cat critically, ‘don’t you 
think it strange she should have grown so 
sleek and fat? It seems as if some one 





had been taking good care of her. Just 
see how glossy her fur is!’’ 

Mrs. Pourne would not stop to think 
about Mollie’s good looks, and it was not 
until she found the cat did not stay with 
them that she began to grow interested. 
“Some one has coaxed her away,”’ she 
said, when Clara bemoaned the loss of her 
pet. ‘I think it is pretty mean business! 
We must inquire about the neighbor- 
hood.”’ 

All their enquiries, however, came to 
nothing. Mollie appeared and disappeared. 
It had always been Mrs. Bourne’s habit 
to shut her out at night, but when she 
made her next friendly call, a few days 
later, Mrs. Bourne allowed Clara to con- 
fine her in the cellar for two days. After 
this confinement Mollie ran away, and was 
seen no more until Clara discovered her 
one day sitting in the window of a pretty 
home with a garden about it, some streets 
away from her neighborhood. 

Clara at once ran home and told her 
mother, and a few moments later Mrs. 
Bourne, in quite an angry frame of mind, 
was on her way with Clara to reclaim the 
wanderer. 

They were greeted very pleasantly at 
the door by Mrs. Lane, the lady of the 
house, and invited to enter. When Mrs. 
Bourne told her errand and accused Mrs. 
Lane of coaxing the cat away from its 
home, Henry Lane was standing by his 
mother, and his brown eyes flashed omin- 
ously. ‘*May I speak, mamma?”’ he said, 

Mrs. Lane gave him permission, and 
Henry began his story. When he de- 
scribed in what condition the poor for- 
saken cat was on the day he found her, al- 
most dead, under the bushes in the garden, 
Clara cried, and even Mrs. Bourne looked 
ashamed. He told how they had built up 
her strength, and got her into that fine 
and sleek condition by careful attention. 

Mrs, Lane begged Mrs. Bourne to con- 
sider that a cat could not take care of her- 
self any better than a child—Not as well, 
indeed, fora child can ask for food and 
drink, and some one will listen, but a 
poor cat is driven from house to house, 
hungry and thirsty, and it may be days 
before any one will take pity on her for- 
lorn condition, and sometimes, alas, not 
atall.’’ She said, ‘I cannot understand 
how people can be so cruel as to leave 
their pets to suffer when they are going 
away to enjoy themselves.”” If they can 
not take them or find a good home, they 
ought to have them humanely disposed 
of. Usually any humane society will send 
an agent to do this, or give directions for 
the best method of chloroforming an ani- 
mal, 

She told, with tears in her eyes, how 
Henry, climbing over a fence into the 
back yard of a house that had been shut 
up all summer, attracted by a faint mew, 
had found under the back doorsteps a 
mother cat, dead of starvation, and five 
little kittens, three of them dead. The 
other two had a little life left in them, and 
those he had brought home to her, and 
she had mercifully ended their sufferings. 

**Now,’? Mrs. Lane said, ‘vou have 
heard all the story, and you may take 
Mollie if you think best, or I will get you 
a very pretty kitten I know about, if you 
will promise never to leave her ‘to take 
care of herself,’ and will adopt my method 
of treatment,”’ 

Mrs. Bourne was not a_hard-hearted 
woman, only thoughtless and selfish, but 
Mrs. Lane had convinced her of her 
wrong-doing, and she very readily prom- 
ised to treat the new pet differently. 

Mrs. Bourne and Clara thanked Mrs. 
Lane for her kind advice and the promise 
of a kitten, and went their way, sadder 
and wiser for hearing the true story of 
Mollie’s vacation.—Christian Register. 
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WOMEN AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORMS. 


Although the resolution relating to 
civil service reform was adopted without 
a dissenting vote at the St. Louis biennial, 
and the federated clubs agreed to make it 
one of the principal objects of the next 
two years’ work, it is hardly to be expect- 
ed that the resolution will be carried out 
in all the States. The Southern Federa- 
tions bar politics at the request of the 
men, and the constitution of the Texas 
State Federation, for one, makes the ex- 
clusion of all political matters mandatory. 
The club department of the N. Y. Evening 
Post, which is ably edited by Rheta Childe 
Dorr, says: ‘“‘This department ventures 
the prediction that individual clubs and 
club members, if not State Federations, 
will experience a change of mind and 
heart in regard to the word politics with- 
in the next two years. To most women 
who have been taught to shun the hateful 
subject, the word is associated with to- 
bacco smoke, dissipation, boodle, and job- 
bery. That it is too often in reality asso- 
ciated with these things is one reason why 
women should not avoid the subject. If, 
however, civil service reform has too con- 
tentious a sound, why not do as Texas 
does, and refer to it as the merit system? 
Then, in spite of ancient prejudices, the 
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subject may be at least examined withogt 
offeace.”’ 





. MES. REBECCA BUFFUM SPRING. 


On June 23 a very remarkable womay 
celebrated her ninety -third birthday, 
Mrs. Spring is an active member of the 
Los Angeles Friday Morning Ulub, and its 
members gave her a reception at their 
beautiful club-house. The feature of the 
evening was a play written by Mrs. Spring's 
daughter, Mrs. Jeanie Peet. It is in ong 
act, and proved highly entertaining. Mrs 
Spring herself took the title réle of Queen 
Rebella, and looked imposing in her yg. 
vet robes. She is fully equal to viyig 
dramatic effort, as those realize who hearg 
her recite Mrs. Austin’s splendid poem, 
“The Feet of the Young Men.”’ 

Another episode of the evening was the 
reading of a birthday poem by its author, 
Miss Theodora Howells. 

Rebecca Buffum was born in 151), ang 
in 1836 was married to Mr. Marcus Spring, 
then one of the merchant princes of Ney 
York City. They went several times to 
Europe, loving the enrichments of nature 
and heart that travel brings. Once while 
in Sweden Mrs, Spring dined with ‘)ueep 
Marie, the widow of Christian V1, who 
made known to the world the genius of 
Hans Christian Andersen. She was also 
present at the last court ball! at the Tyij. 
leries in the reign of Louis Philippe. 

The married life of Mr, and Mrs. Spring 
was ideally happy during the forty years 
they were together. After his death she 
removed to Los Angeles with her daugh- 
ter and four grandsous. Her home pre. 
viously had been in Perth Amboy, N, J,, 
where the large Spring estate was sit- 
uated. 

Reared in the Quaker faith, Mrs. Spring 
never attended a theatre until after her 
marriage. She is a general favorite, and 
has a hopeful, happy temperament. Ip 
manner she is vivacious, and most interest- 
ing in conversation. Her store of reminis- 
cence is inexhaustible, and she bas known 
many of the great men and women of her 
time. She is very active, and goes every- 
where unattended, scorning the idea that 
she cannot transfer cars and discover 
localities as well as her descendants, 

Mrs. Spring is a woman to admire and 
to revere. Her dauntless courage, her 
inspiring cheerfulness, her keen sense of 
humor, her cordial sympathy with the ip- 
terests of others, her brilliant mind and 
her foundation of common sense and 
sweetness make her an example for the 
world to follow. The years cannot dis- 
turb her fountain of perennial youth, and 
she is one more evidence of the power of 
the mind over the body. Her spirit rules, 
and will rule while life lasts. 

Lyp1aA AVERY CoONLEY WARD, 





COLLEGE FOR SPANISH GIRLS. 

The International Institute League of 
American Schools and Colleges has issued 
an appeal for the completion of the fund 
to establish a college for women at Mad- 
rid. This is the outgrowth of the work 
begun twenty years ago by Mrs. Alice 
Gordon Gulick for the education of Span- 
ish girls. Mrs. Gulick went to Spain 
with her husband as a missionary, aad at 
the urgent request of a few Spanish girls 
she formed at Santander a little class, 
which she instructed in the rudiments of 
education, hoping in view of the prevail- 
ing illiteracy, to fit them for teaching. 
This class grew to a school, and in time 
the school became a college, with a stand- 
ing in Spain equal to that of Harvard, 
Wellesley and Columbia in this country. 

“What kind of girls do you send us?” 
asked the astonished director of the State 
Institute at San Sebastian, where the 
school was then located, when two of 
Mrs. Gulick’s pupils obtained the highest 
mark given by the institute, ‘‘Sobre s& 
liente’’ (leaping over everything); and the 
same sentiment has been expressed many 
times by prominent Spanish educators. 

This was in 1890, and the next year 
thirty-three out of the forty-one girls ex- 
amined came up to the same standard. 
In the third year two carried off some of 
the prizes over the heads of the boys, and 
finally, in 1894, four took the degree of 
bachelor of arts, which admits to Madrid 
University. It was the first time in the 
history of Spain that girls taught by 
women had obtained such recognitiot, 
and the event made a sensation. Great 
wonder and interest were expressed 4 
the achievement of such distinction by 
girls, and a reception, at which speechet 
were made by prominent men, was give? 
to one of the girls in Seville. 

During all this time no opposition 
Mrs. Gulick’s work has been manifested. 
In this respect Spain has set an example 
to countries supposed to be more enlight- 
ened. The universities and all State = 
stitutions of learning were already ope? 
to women, although no provision w# 
made for preparing them for entrance, 
and the professors codperated cordially 
with Mrs. Gulick when she wanted t 
send pupils for examination. The co™ 
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Se 
ments of the newspapers have also been 
sympathetic. 
“These girls,’’ said one paper, “are ed- 
gcated not only in literature and science, 
put in truth, and in all virtue, and in the 
knowledge and fear of God.” 
Even the students at Madrid University, 
who, from the experience of the past, 
might have been expected to object to the 
encroachment of women on their sup- 
posed preserve, have treated the women 
who came up for examination with the 
most chivalrous consideration. When the 
first two girls, Esther Alonso and Juliana 
Campo, were taking their first examina- 
tion, they happened to go into the uni- 
yersity library one day to consult some 
books of reference. As they entered, the 
students immediately formed in two lines 
on each side of the staircase, threw down 
their caps for them to walk upon, and 
then sang the royal marcb. 
The attitude of the king family is not 
certainly known, but the fact that two 
tickets for a recent meeting of the Span- 
ish Academy at which the king was pres- 
ent were sent to the institute is regarded 
as a favorable omen. 
But in spite of all this success the col- 
lege is without building equipment, and 
since Mrs. Gulick’s death it has lacked 
even a director. Students from the best 
families in Spain and from the foreign 
legations in Madrid are clamoring to en- 
ter, but there is no room for them, 
and unless assistance is forthceming im- 
mediately, the only opening for the higher 
education of women in Spain will be 
clused—for how long no one can tell. 
Before Mrs. Gulick’s death prepara- 
tions had been made to move the institute 
to Madrid from Biarritz, France, where 
it was moved from San Sebastian during 
the Spanish War. A valuable property, 
consisting of an acre and a half in the 
finest part of Madrid, with a residence 
which has been put in thorough repair, 
was secured at a cost of $80,000, but this 
building is wholly inadequate, and it is 
now proposed to erect a new building as 
a memorial to Mrs. Gulick under the 
name of the Alice Gordon Gulick Memo- 
rial Hall. For this about $60,000 is re- 
qured, of which only $45,000 has been 
raised. The plans for the building are 
ready, and a gift of $3,000 from Mt. Hol- 
yoke College is waiting to furnish the 
assembly hall. A fine organ is ready for 
the same hall, and $2,200 is waiting to 
furnish the laboratory. The corporation 
and friends of the college appeai to 
Americans for help to raise the rest of the 
amount required. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
MAINE. 


PORTLAND, ME., JULY 11, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Suffrage sentiment ‘‘way up in Maine’’ 
is not allowed to decline during the vaca- 
tion season. Indeed, the ‘'Pine-Tree’’ 
women believe in utilizing all means to 
the end of securing the ballot, and make 
use of this very season to lay traps for the 
uobeliever. 

The Twin City Equal Suffrage Club, 
organized in Lewiston and Auburn as the 
result of Miss Gail Laughblin’s work, ex- 
tended a general invitation to a suffrage 
picnic at Idyl Wilde, a picturesque club- 
house on the shore of the beautiful Lake 
Auburn, in May. 

This same Idyl Wilde is a monument to 
woman’s executive ability. It was built 
by a stock company formed in the Parlor 
Congress Club, and has been a paying in- 
vestment from the first. It is very much 
in demand for house parties, club ban- 
quets, high-school and college reunions, 
aod private parties. 

The suffrage picnic was a great success. 
There were sixty present. A ringing 
speech was made by Prof. L. C. Bateman, 
and many names were added to the en- 
rolment, to the great satisfaction of the 
president, Mrs. Geo. B. Atwood. 

In June, at Portland, Mrs. E. H. Knight, 
40 officer of the Portland Equal Suffrage 
Club, gave a “silver tea’? for the benefit 
of the State pledge. The afternoon was 
“brite and fair,’’ and the attendance cor- 
Tesponded. Some non-suffragists came 
tiding by, stopped to chat, eat sandwiches 
and enrich the treasury. Mrs. Knight 
lives in a fine old colonial house in the 
suburban part of the town, and the flavor 
ofthe old time hospitality was distinctly 
Noticeable, Fruit punch was served from 
4 quaint old bowl, and the cakes and 
sandwiches were heaped on plates that 
antedated two generations. Still there 
remained a deficit, and Mrs. Lewis Thomp- 
Son, the wide-awake president, raised that 
sum, with a little to spare, by giving a 
delightful afternoon to half a hundred 
8tests at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Abner W. Lowell, who as a teacher of elo- 
cution and a dramatic reader is well known 
throughout New Evgland. Mrs. Lowell 
Save an interesting sketch of James Whit- 
comb Riley and Eugene Field, giving one 
°t two illustrative readings, and several 


Mrs. Lowell also gave a musical reading, 
her young daughter Edith accompanying 
on the violin. Quantities of yellow flowers 
were used in decorating. Mrs. Thompson 
served light refreshments during the social 
hour which followed the program. So- 
cially, artistically and financially it was a 
great success. 

Next month the Maine W. S. A. will hold 
its annual Suffrage Day at Ocean Park by 
invitation of the management. Rev. Ida 
C. Hultin will be the ‘principal speaker. 
The State, president, Mrs. Charles Day, 
will preside. 

On Nov. 1, 2, 3, Portland will entertain 
the State Convention. The National pres- 
ident, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, will be the 
guest of the convention and make an ad- 
dress. A reception will be given for her 
at one of the best hotels. E. H. 0. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

A Civic Federation has been formed in 
Manila, About seventy women, mostly 
Americans, were present at the first meet- 
ing, over which Mrs. Homer Stuniz, wife 
of the Superintendent of Methodist Episco- 
pal Missions, presided. The object is like 
that of similar clubs at home, and the 
American women hope through it to in- 
troduce new ideas, domestic, literary and 
social, with general methods of civic im- 
provement. 

It begins to look as if there was some 
sense in the suggestion of the Rev. Anna 
Shaw that women be put upon the police 
furce. Mrs. Geo. Vibbarts of Danbury, 
Ct., asked the authorities to protect her 
property against trespassers, young men 
and boys who were in the habit of bathing 
in a private pool in her grounds. When 
her complaints passed unnoticed, she went 
to the lake herself, armed with a revolver, 
drove the bathers out of the water, made 
them dress, and then marched them be- 
fore ber to the police station.—Chicago 
Advance. 


The Primrose League, which will cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of 
Disraeli’s birth next December, is the 
great political organization of the English 
Conservative women. Its opponent is the 
Women’s Liberal League. Women of 
both take part in the work of impending 
elections, write and circulate literature, 
speak upon the platform and make a vig- 
orous house-to house canvass. Educated 
English womeao take a much more active 
part in politics than the women of this 
country. Women taxpayers vote at all 
except parliamentary elections. 


We hear of the ‘‘mission’’ and of the 
‘rights’? of Woman, as if these could ever 
be separate from the mission and the 
rights of Man, as if she and her lord were 
creatures of independent kind, and irrecon- 
cilable claim. And not less wrong is the 
idea that woman is only the shadow and 
attendant image of her lord, owing him a 
thoughtless and servile obedience, and 
supported altogether in her weakuess by 
the preéminence of his fortitude. This, I 
say, is the most foolish of all errors re- 
specting her who was made to be the help- 
mate of man. As if he could be helped 
efiectively by a shadow, or worthily by a 
slave!— Ruskin. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MOSQUITO HAWKS. 





Last year, one hot night, when my lit- 
tle niece Mary was visiting me, she came 
running into the house with her hands 
over her ears, and a scared look on her 
face. 

“Oh!” she cried, “there are so many 
darning needles a-flying around in front 
of the barn that I don’t dare to stay out!” 
“What is it you think the darning- 
needles will do to you?”’ I asked. 

‘I’m afraid they will fly into my ears,” 
she said. ‘‘People say they will,’’ 

I did not laugh at my little niece. I re. 
membered well that when I was a little 
girl we nsed to believe that darning- 
needles would get into our ears, and we 
would hold‘ our hands over them, tight 
and close, whenever we saw one, until it 
bad flown off; only we used to call them 
‘“*spindies.”’ 

‘If you were a mosquito,”’ I said, ‘you 
might be worried; but little girls are safe. 
But I will go out with you.” 

I espied a dragon-fly almost at once, 
poised on the clothes-line, as we were 
crossing the yard,—a ‘‘darning needle’’ is 
nothing more nor less than a dragon-fly. 
‘Let us stop and take a goud look at this 
one,” I said. 

But Mary held back, as if afraid. 

I drew her nearer. ‘See how pretty it 
is!’ I said. It was pretty! It hadanoble 
head and a beautiful dark-red body, and 
delicate transparent lace wings, two pairs, 
with red spots on the front edges. 

‘‘He has something in his mouth, eating 
it,’ said Mary. ‘*What is it?”’ 

“A gnat, perhaps, or a mosquito. Some 
people call the darning-needles ‘mosquito 
hawks* because they catch so many small 
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insects. That probably is why you saw 
so many near the barn; they were after 
the mosquitoes that come flying around 
the cows.”’ P 

We walked out toward the barn; and, 
as we came near, Mary asked if I couldn’t 
hear their wings clatter. 

I could hear them “‘clatter;’’ those trans- 
parent wings of theirs are very stiff and 
dry, almost like isinglass. 

We went on down to the meadow. Ia 
the little brook there the water was very 
still; there was not enough of it to run. 
Dozens of beautiful darning-needlea were 
hovering and flying over the smooth sur- 
face in chase of the countless mosquitoes; 
their flight was very graceful, like a dance. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mary, suddenly, ‘‘did 
you see that white one?”’ 

I never had seen a white dragon-fly be- 
fore—it was the purest white, too, Near 
to the lovely creature darted another, of 
the brightest, deepest blue. 

We followed their graceful, winding 
movements a long time. 

‘‘How would you like to keep a mos- 
quito hawk book?’’ I asked Mary, 

‘‘How could 1?’ inquired she. 

‘“Well,”’ I said,” we can come down 
here to the brook and study them; and, 
every time we get a near view of a fine 
one, we'll notice what color it is, and how 
the wings are marked, and the color of its 
eyes; and then we'll write down a descrip- 
tion of it in our mosquito hawk book. I 
suspect we shall be surprised to find how 
many kinds there are! They all seem to 
have different colored bodies and different 
markings on their wings; in fact, they 
appear to be a very rainbow-y-y crowd. 
Some of them have eyes that lovuk like 
jewels —such beautiful eyes! aud such 
varying shapes of bodies and wings!” 

“I think a darning-needle book would 
be a very nice kind of a needle book?” 
my little niece laughed. “And I don’t 
feei a bit afraid of mosquito hawks now!”’ 
—Susan Brown Robbins in Little Folks. 





HUMOROUS.. 


The Nurse —The doctor has come to 
take your temperature, 
The Convalescent—l suppose it’s all I 
have left. 

9 


‘*What did your fountain pen cost you: 
“Twenty-six dollars.’ ‘What?’ ‘One 
dollar for the pen and $25 for the suit it 
ruined,’’—Philadelphia Record. 


“Are they your Sunday clothes? Why! 
they look as if you had slept in them.”’ 
‘Well, I went to church last Sunday 
morning.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


Eva—I thought you were never going 
to speak to Harold again as long as you 
lived? 

Ciss—I know I said so, but it wasn’t 
my fault that I broke the resolution. 
Eva—How did it happen? 

Ciss—He called me up over the tele- 
phone. 


A July Sadness. ‘Well, what are the 
prospects with you?” asked the cheery 
visitor. ‘Not very good,’’ was the misan 








of her pupils recited from these authors. 














thropic answer. ‘*My son Jerry is in the 
woodshed fooling with gunpowder, and 
my daughter Jemima is in the kitchen 
fooling with baking powder, and I guess 
its pretty safe to say there's going to be 
trouble.’’— Washington Star. 


A country doctor, who was attending a 
laird, had instructed the butler in the art 
of taking his master’s temperature with 
a thermometer. On repairing tothe house 
one morning, he was met by the butler, 
to whom he said: ‘Well, John, I hope 
the laird’s temperature is not any higher 
to-day?’”? The man looked puzzled for 
a moment, and then replied: ‘*‘Weel, I was 
just wonderin’ about that myself. Yesee 
he deed at twal’ o’clock.”’ 


Five year-old Jack is very brave in the 
day-time, but a coward when it is dark. 
The other night, after having prayed for 
all his relatives, he mournfully concluded 
his supplication in the following words: 
**And, oh, dear Lord, do take care of Jack 
when it gets dark and the light is all gone; 
don’t let anything hurt bim, please, and 
don’t let anybody get him.’’ Then, chavg- 
ing bis tone to a very cheerful, confident 
one, he said: **You needn't bother about 
him in the daytime, Lord; just let him 
alone and he can have a good time and 
take care of himself.’ — Philadelphia 
Press. 
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FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London 





The organ of ‘“‘The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DaAvip Soskicge 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irrespousible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
editeu, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
neut Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to “*Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leatlets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leafiets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, MAss 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

_Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leatiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 9. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Snffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Dis'inction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. “4 ’ 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adama. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cepts. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman's Journat, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


camer 








. 
Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyp Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue, CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
I} you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 








28 Oliver Street, Boston. 








TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostos 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for (sUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannam. Callersare always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 








GENERAL WORK.— Armenian of 21, speak- 
ing a little English, wants any kind of work he 
can do. Has washed dishes for three weeks ata 
Salvation Army refuge. and the S. A. Captain is 
pieased with him. Address Garabed Haroutun- 





aln, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 
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MISS GERTRUDE BARNUM. 


While Beacon Street is nailing up its 
windows and doors for the summer, the 
jaundresses and janitresses, the clerks, 
garment workers and bindery girls are 
bracing forthe long hot spell in the work- 
a-day wosld, and the Massachusetts Trade 
Union League is entering upon a busy 
season. 

‘Vacation! No!’ say the officers. ‘‘We 
expect to do some good work this sum- 
mer. Yesterday we engaged Miss Ger- 
trude Barnum, secretary of the Illinois 
League, to act as special secretary here 
for the summer, and we are planning an 
active campaign.”’ 

I found Miss Barnum in the throes of 
settling headquarters at No. 1 Dudley 
Street, Eliot Square, Roxbury. She dis- 
entangled herself from some pretty cur- 
tain materials and picked her way through 
the room, strewn with books, lamps, dra 
peries and screens. A Donatello cast flat- 
tened its baby nose against a pile of pic- 
tures— Millets, Corots, and bright-colored 
landscapes. A willow table and crockery 
suggested afternoon teas. The headquar- 
ters were evidently to be attractive, I 
admired a three-branch Russian candle- 
stick, 

**That,”’ said Miss Barnum, ‘‘came from 
the Chicago Ghetto. The so-called slums 
are full of beautiful things, which are be- 
ing lost, like their owners, in our hideous 
working districts. I thought of it espe- 
cially as I went to the St. Louis fair. We 
ought to be ashamed to have our guests 
come through these shocking working 
people’s districts, on the way to the beau- 
tiful fair, where we go to enjoy the work- 
ing people’s work.”’ 

“You believe in the trade union move- 
ment?’’ I asked. 

‘*Believe in it?’’ laughed Miss Barnum, 
“T think it isthe best movement of our 
time, the most peaceful method of accom- 
plishing the revolution which is bound to 
come in the conditions of working people. 
If it wasn’t for the unjust conditions of 
labor we wouldu’t need our settlements, 
fresh air funds, prisons, insane asylums, 
etc.—at any rate, we would need fewer of 
them.,”’ 

Illinois, and especially Chicago, have 

many strong women’s unions, and they 
are gaining constantly. As a sample of 
the real spirit of unionism, Miss Barnum 
spoke of the work of the special order 
clothing makers. At one time, instead of 
asking for a general raise in wages 
throughout the shops, they all stood to- 
gether for a “‘rise’’ for the Italian finish- 
ers, who were getting starvation wages. 
“This is the true spirit,’’ Miss Barnum 
declared, ‘‘this social sensitiveness,’’ 
. “The principle of trades-unionism,’’ she 
added, ‘tis the good old Democratic idea 
of representation. You Bostonians raised 
quite a cry for representation in the Revo- 
lutionary days, and you seem very proud 
of it still. Well, the trade union stands 
for representation of the workers in the 
business in which they and their children 
are to spend their lives. 

“The employer still says, ‘I must run 
my business in my own way.’ Strictly 
speaking, it can hardly be called his own 
business, when there are hundreds, some- 
times thousands, engaged with him in it. 
Moreover, his way of running it may be 
one which is of great danger to society. 
Modern business should be the affair of 
the firms, the labor unions, and the pub- 
lic. 

‘“‘The individual worker has such a wee 
voice, and is generally slow to lift it for 
fear of dismissal. The trade union dares 
to stand for a fair collective bargain, for 
the good of the many workers—which 
means the good of society. You cannot 
crush an idea like that.”’ 

In answer to my question, she admitted 
that unions have faults. ‘I cannot under- 
stand why people should seem so glad to 
dwell upon their faults, when they have 
done and are doing more for the masses of 
people than any other agency—yes, than 
all others together. 

“They are here to stay. You may as 
well talk of abolishing the firmn—which 
sometimes has faults—as of abolishing the 
union. The workers do not want favors; 
they want justice the year round. Then 
they will build their own model homes 
and attend to their own summer outings. 

‘*Unions learn by experience to be just 
in their demands. The new unions get 
the ‘‘big-head,,’ like young managers and 
new-made foremen. Sometimes they 
prove as great bullies for a while; new 
power is intoxicating until responsibility 
cools the head. 

‘*People talk of legislation being a bet- 
ter way of curing industrial evil. Well, 
the trade union has proved the best agency 
for getting industrial legislation. Legis- 
lation is futile unless enforced. Workers 
themselves are the only ones who know 
when it is enforced. The laundresses see 
when the child worker is huddled into a 
clotbes-basket while the factory inspector 
walks through unsuspecting. The work- 

ing people ought to be put on all our in- 
dustrial committees. We must learn our 








It is odd that the work- 
ers themselves seem to be the last ones 
we consult in our endeavor to get at and 
improve industrial conditions. 

“Women especially need the union, as 


facts from them, 


they have no vote as legislators. One out 
of every five women is now in the indus- 
trial field, and they have been playing 
bavoc with our standards of living. Em- 
ployers are dismissing men everywhere all 
over the country, putting girls in their 
places—even as butchers, engineers, brass 
moulders, iron and steel workers, etc. 
Employers frankly say, ‘Women are cheap- 
er and more patient than men.’ This pa- 
tience of the non-union worker would 
drag us down to Chinese standards of 
wages and living. 

‘Fortunately, the progressive working 
women and the club women are bracing 
against this dangerous wave of cheap la- 
bor. Garment workers, laundresses, jan- 
itresses, clerks, waitresses, box makers, 
and other strong women’s unions are affil- 
iated with the League. The movement 
was started in England, and helped by 
Lady Dilke and other prominent women. 

“The American League has among its 
officers such representative working wom- 
en as Mary Donovan of the Boot & Shoe 
Workers, and such so-called leisure-class 
women as Miss Jane Addams, 

“There is a wide fieid. Five million 
women in America are already engaged in 
gainful occupations,” 

‘What is your work in Boston to be 
this summer?” I asked. 

“To strengthen the League among both 
workers and ‘sympathizers.’ We will help 
special women’s unions, too, in any way 
wecan. I shall always consult the work- 
ers as to ways of helping. I have great 
faith in many of their leaders.”’ 

Mary K, O’SULLIVAN, 





HAPPY FACTORY GIRLS AT DAYTON. 


The president of the National Cash 
Register Co. at Dayton, O., will send 1000 
of his employees to spend two weeks at 
the World’s Fair in St. Louis, he paying 
the railroad fare and gate money. They in- 
clude the 600 young women employed in 
the factory, and a)l the foremen, assistant 
foremen, heads of departments and their 
wives. The time will not be deducted 
from their regular vacation, and the works 
will be closed for the first two weeks of 
August to enable all to get away. 

In discussing this latest generosity to- 
wards his employees, Mr. Patterson said 
that he did not look upon this work asa 
charity. 

‘“*A great many persons ask us about our 
welfare work, and why we do it. Wedo 
it because it is right, and because it pays. 
We believe that in doing good for our peo- 
ple, we are raising the standard of work- 
manship and the standard of morals in the 
neighborhood surrounding our plant. 
Some persons ask, ‘What is welfare work?’ 
Welfare work is capital and labor working 
together for mutual benefit. 

‘*As I said, we do welfare work because 
it pays us. By it we are enabled to pay 
as high a wage as any other factory in the 
world, and to add to it a small per cent, 
which goes to the benefit of all. 

‘“‘At a very small cost, we are enabled to 
give our employees free baths, free read- 
ing rooms, lunches at cost, provide suit- 
able meeting rooms for them, enable them 
to hear the best lecturers, provide recrea- 
tion grounds for the men and women, and 
gardens fur the boys to work in, so as to 
keep them out of mischief. 

“Through its influence, we have been 
able to beautify the entire surroundings 
of the factory, the homes and the streets, 
through teaching to our people the prin- 
ciples of landscape gardening. We have 
formed mothers’ clubs and taught them 
how to care for the young. We have kin- 
dergarten schools to teach the little ones. 
We have cooking, sewing, music and danc- 
ing schools; we teach the young women 
to become good housewives, and through 
our welfare leagues we intend to have 
manual training in the schools, so that the 
boys may be taught to work with their 
hands, and so that we may always have 
growing up an intelligent class of boys 
whom we can develop into mechanical 
experts. And we want the girls to know 
just as much as the boys, so that when 
they decide to marry, they must be the 
equals of their husbands. 

**And you ask how this pays. Why, it 
makes our men work not only with their 
hands, but with their brains. It makes 
them aim higher, and aiming higher, they 
produce better work, and in that way we 
are paid for what we do. Our men and 
women are with us, heartand soul. They 
work for our interests as well as their own. 

‘*That is why I intend to send my peo- 
ple to the World’s Fair. I say my people, 
because we are all one, a united, happy 
family. I want them to see the best the 
world has produced. I know we shall be 
fully repaid by the increased intelligence 
that will come to our workmen through 
the education they will receive at the 
World’s Fair, which, to me, is the greatest 
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and grandest school in the world, I only 
regret that it will so soon pass away.”’, 





THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQuARE THEATRE.—In select- 
ing “A Parisian Komance’’ as the attrac- 
tion next week, the enterprising mapnage- 
ment of this playhouse provide a long 
wished for opportunity to see this unique 
play on the part of the public, to whom it 
is known only as ove of the brilliant dra- 
matic productions of the past. It follows 
very closely the *‘Un Roman Parisien’’ of 
Octave Feuillet, and was tirst seen iu this 
country when Richard Manstield intro- 
duced it. ‘The Castle Square management 
announce it as ove of the special features 
of the season of William Humpbrey’s stay 
@s @ ‘guest artist,”” and he is to appear 
for the tirst time as Baroo Chevrial, the 
character created here by Ricvuard Mans- 
tield. The usual free distribution of 
souvenir boxes of choice chocolate bon- 
bons will be made at the Monday matinée, 


TREMONT THEATRE.—‘' Woodland” has 
passed its one huadredth performance, 
and the popularity of this musical play 
has been established beyoud question, 
Certainly no summer attraction has pos- 
sessed greater charm. The music is de- 
lightful and offers ail opportunity for the 
tratned singers, the comedy is strong and 
appealing, aud is exploited by gifted 
actors. As to the costumes and scenery, 
nothing 80 rarely beautiful has ever before 
been seen. The excellent company has 
been added to this week by Miss Emma 
Carus, a comedienne who has made a 
wide reputatiou in musical plays, and isa 
New York favorite, as indeed with all 
who know her. But the entire company 
in **Woodland”’ is exceptionally strong, 
and the play gives them a chance to do 
their best. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





GENERAL WORK.—armenian of 25, who 
has been a chemist, a compositor, and a worker 
in a blind-factory, wants housework, farm work, 
or any employment that be can get. Has a cer- 
tificate as a chemist from the Patriarch at Smyr- 
na, aod from the British Consul at the same 
city. Address D. Farrier, 2 May Place, off Oak 
St., Boston, Mass. 





FARM WORK. — Man who has done farm 
work in Egypt, can milk and speaks a little Eng- 
lish, wantsa place on a farm. Address Charles 
Garabedian, 5 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK —Armenian boy of 18, former 
student of Aintab College, speaking a little hng- 
lish, wants to do housework where he can receive 
English lessons. Address George Dikranian, 
care D.Kapelian, 361 Washington St., Dorchester, 
Mass 





HOUSEWORK. — Young Armenian of good 
character, intelligent and willing, wants tu do 
housework for small wages this summer to im- 
prove his English. Address G., care Miss Lillian 
Moulton, 22 Greenville St , Roxbury, Mass. 





ARMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants any kind 
of work that he can do this summer, preferably 
ina city. Presideut Lee, of the French-American 


College, where he has studied yng the past 
year, writes: “He has proved himself capable, 
faithful and trustworthy I commend him to 


the favorable consideration of any who may need 
efficient service.”” Speaks English, and writes a 
beautiful hand. Address R. N. SERABIAN, 343 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 





AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
oa yared for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
ogical work a specialty. Difticult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 
ways of the best, Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired, Address Miss LORAINE FOL- 
LETT, 22 Munroe St., Somerville Mass, 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian with about a 
year’s experience in cooking and housework 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em- 
ployer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- 
making, and uncommon sweetness of temper. 
Address H. SHAHNAZARIAN, 56 Kneeland Street, 
Boston. 





ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE, —The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
}fion. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr, 
Baghasarian, President Broussa Orphanage, 

Broussa, Turkey. 





PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 





OFFICE WORK.—American girl, writing a 
good hand, wants to do office work. Good at 
writing, copying, etc. Address Miss Mary V. 
HIGGINS, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston. 





HOUSEWORK. — Young Armenian woman, 
speaking English, with two and a half years’ ex- 
perience as cook and general houseworker for 
American missionaries, wants to do housework 
in or near Kpston, Address this office. 





HOUSEWORK, — Armenian of 21, able to 
speak English, wants to do either housework or 
farmwork, but housework by preference. Ad- 
dress Nathan Nazarian,7 Parnell St., East Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


‘and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet TAYLOR Urtow and Exizaseru J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B, ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLAack WELL 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
Vice-President at-Large, Mra. CaRRI£ CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Uptoy 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio, 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. GorpDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 


Miss LAURA CLAY. Lexington, Ky. ° 
Auditors, {Dr Cora SMITH hacen, Minhetyetie, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARKEN, OHIO, 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following; 

Illinois W. S. A., Chicago, Oct. 1. 

Minnesota W. S. A., Anoka, October 4 and 5. 

Ohio W. S. A., London, Oct, 12 and 13. 

N. Y. State W. S. A., Auburn, Oct. 18, 19, 20. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, October. 

Iowa W.S. A., Sheldon, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 

Maine W. S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 

Pennsylvania W. S. A., Philadelphia, Nov. 4. 

Maryland W. S. A., at Baltimore, Nov. 15. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 

Michigan W. S, A., Jackson. 





State Presidents, please urge your local clubs to celebrate Lucy Stone’s birthday, 
August 13, Lucy Stone Blotters may be ordered from Headquarters, Warren, 0,, if 
desired for souvenirs, 





A Political Equality Club has been organized at Fostoria, O., and this makes 
Ohio’s third of the four which that State pledged itself to organize in response to 
our National President’s request. Mrs. Lucie Harmon, of Toledo, assisted in the 
formation of the new club. What are the other States doing? Let us hear from you! 





August 17 has been set apart this year as Woman’s Day at Lily Dale, N. Y. The 
speakers on that day are to be Mrs. Gilman, Mrs. R. S. Lillie, and Mrs. Helen Camp. 
bell, There are always plenty of suffragists to be found at Lily Dale. 





By the time this letter appears in print the New Jersey W. S. A. will have held 
its seaside meetings, and if indications count for anything, these meetings will be a 
great success. Two thousand copies of Progress have been sent to Ocean Grove for 
distribution, and all arrangements have been carefully made. 





In spite of the fact that presidential election year is considered most unfavorable 
for organization work, many of our States are making plans for active organization 
work this fall. From all sides come most encouraging reports. Perhaps the inspira- 
tion of the great meetings in Berlin is reaching over to us. Perhaps the indifference 
of the great political parties has stung our members into a renewed realization of 
responsibillty. 





The West Virginia suffragists are thinking of holding their State Convention in 
connection with the Chautauqua at Moundsville, Aug. 11, at which Miss Laura Clay 
is to be the principal speaker. 





Mrs. Upton is making Miss Shaw’s fall dates. Clubs wishing to secure her for 
meetings after the middle of November should write at once. There are a very few 
dates left in October, which could be used for single meetings. 





Mrs. Elizabeth T. Stanley, of Indiana, a W. C. T. U. speaker, writes that all 
demands upon her this season for addresses at summer assemblies call for woman suf- 
frage speeches. 





The National Treasurer leaves to-day (July 16) for New Jersey. She will take “a 
speaking part’’ in the seaside meetings, and will afterwards visit Dr. Mary Hussey at 
her bungalow at Point Pleasant, where she expects to do as she pleases to her heart's 
content, and come home ready for the fall work. Miss Harriet May Mills is to bea 
speaker at the New Jersey meetings, and she, too, will be Dr. Hussey’s guest after- 
wards, Besides the above named and the New Jersey speakers, the program 
announces speeches by Miss Ida A. Craft and Mrs. Belle De Rivera, of New York. 





PERSONALS. 
Miss Laura Gregg will spend the summer at her mother’s home at Garnett, Kan, 





Dr. Frances Woods is at Colorado Springs, and we regret to report that she is 
very much out of health. 





Miss Gail Laughlin will visit the St, Louis Fair before she returns to California, 
She will fill some summer engagements in Nebraska. 





Dr. Mary D. Hussey attended the annual meeting of the National Single Tax 
League of women at St. Louis recently, 





Mrs, Sarah A. Bissell, of Ohio, who has spent the past year in Europe, is expected 
back in September. Ohio suffragists will be glad to have her home, 





Mrs, Helen P. Jenkins, of Michigan, is to be the fraternal delegate from our Asso- 
ciation to the annual meeting of the Supreme Hive of the Ladies of Maccabees, to be 
held at Detroit, beginning July 19. 





Mrs. Lida P. Robinson, president of the Territorial Association in Arizona, is in 
Chicago, where she will remain until about Sept, 1. She will visit St. Louis again 
before her return to Phenix. 





Miss Nelly E, Taylor, corresponding secretary of the Nebraska W. S. A., writes 
from Broken Bow: “I had just finished reading the National Column in the JouRNAL, 
which I enjoy so much, when it occurred to me that I should write and tell you how 
we managed tu finish a county pledge to the State Association. The Fourth of July 
celebration being at Broken Bow, our county organization rented rooms opposite the 
City Hall Park and very convenient to the crowd, and served hot coffee and sand. 
wiches, ice cream and cake. We did a rushing business all day, taking in $60, which, 
after the expenses are paid, will pay our pledge. Mrs, Anna Pickett, our president, 
will not stand a debt, and herself worked as hard as any of us,’’ That is the right 
kind of a president for a local club, the right kind of spirit towards a State Associa- 
tion, and the right sort of a State corresponding secretary, because she sends her news 
to Headquarters, 





Mrs. Catt, Miss Shaw and Miss Lucy E. Anthony spent the Fourth at Rolandseck 00 
the Rhine. Miss Shaw writes that they had breakfasted and gone to their separate 
rooms before any of them thought about the day being the Fourth, Then they g% 
together in Mrs, Catt’s room and sang ‘‘My Country, ’tis of Thee,”’ ‘in a most solem2 
manner, becoming wanderers.’”’ Miss Shaw also writes, “It is the best country iD 
many respects yet, and I shall be glad to see it again.”’ The trio above mentioned 
greatly enjoyed their trip together down the Rhine, They finished it July 5, and 
Amsterdam was the next place they expected to visit. They are now probably ia 
England, and the last of August will see Miss Shaw and Miss Lucy Anthony back in 
Philadelphia, and Mrs, Catt will come home a little later. The two weeks following 
the Berlin meetings were spent in slow travel and sight-seeing, and we can well 
imagine that the friends all needed the rest and change from meetings. 


TS, 


—— 





HOUSEWORK.—A place is wanted by an Ar- 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give "P 





menian boy of 17. Miss Ella L. Brett writes of | housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
him: **He has been in this country about five | fully fu: ed, from June 1 or later, to respons 
months. He is bright and quick to learn. He is | ble —¥ House has eleven rooms and bath, 
a goed, hones boy. strong and willing to work, - nely located on a hill overlookin yf 
and w e 2 


help in a good wy Address Harbor. ye given and required. 
Miss Ella L. Brett, 14 Forest St., ddleboro, | dress Mrs. R. H. BARRows, 65 Sawyer Avenue 
Mass. Dorchester, Mass. 
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